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haggard, 
| bad paid 


|“ In bis pocket-book.”” 





hands bot and shaking, and the rest of it. I asked him if he 
the cheques I gave him. “No,” he said; “he was going to 
”’ T interrupted him: “ Where were they, then?” He answered: 
“ Would be be good enough to hand them over 
to met” The pocket-book lay at his elbow. He opened it, and certain- 
ly well acted surprise at not finding them. I shewed him this, and told 
him how I came by it, and asked what explanation he could give. Then 
came his history of the preceding evening. He had been at this house 
till about half-past eight. He bad left early, in order to deliver the 
cheques in the proper quarters. He had met Stonor Harrison close to 
Mr. Temple’s door. Stonor told him that he was going to ask young 
Temple to go with him to the theatre ; but that if he declined, he would 
waik on with him, Frank, to his destination. When they went in, the 
Temples were just sitting down to supper, and were very urgeat with 
them to stop aud take some. Both declined, but Mr. Temple had insis- 
ted on their having a glass of wine. I found—for I have been to Mr. 
Temple’s—that this was all quite true, and that Frank only took a little 
wine, with water toit, which Stonor poured oat for him at the same time 
| with his own glass at the sideboard. Miss Temple remembered this dis- 
tivetly, for Frank was talking to ber while Stonor was about the wine, 
and she thought be was a long time over it, Ten minutes later, they 
left, Frank’s statement farther is, that, not long after returning to the 











hitervature. 


BENONL. 


« And it came to pass, as ber soul was departing, (for she died) tha she | 


called bis name Ben-oni (son of my sorrow): but his father called him Benja- 
min.” — Genesis, chap. Xxxv. v. 81. 

Sweet earth, that holds my brightest prize, 

Be wept upon by gentle skies ! 


Blest grave, that keeps the lovely thing, 
“ From bis sweet dust let violets spring.” 


Tend. 


Hush thy wild voice of fear, great storm ! 
Fright not the little sleeping form. 


Beat not the turf to cause him pain ; 
Weep quiet tears, soft summer rain! 


Dear winds, that sweep the tin 
Breathe lulling music o’er his 


Weave thou a fairy shroud, dear snow, 
For the bright flower that sleeps below ! 


Drop richly here, sweet sunset light, 
And dress my boy in raiment bright. 


Green leaves make whisper o’er bis rest, 
And soothe his dreams on earth’s cold breast. 


O gentle water, running near, 
Maurmar sweet comfort to his ear. 


Build bere thy nest, O ringdove mild, 
Talk softly to my lonely child ; 


Dear dove, make, too, a plaintive moan, 
For the sad mother left alone. 


© white-winged angels, softly bear 
My darling up heaven's golden chair! 


Dear God, who lov’st the little child, 
Take to thyself my undefiled! 


Sweet Christ, who bear’st the widow’s cry, 
Make haste to hear me, lest I die! 


—— 


A WOMAN. 

They 

8 coli wan daily 

fell on the bed, Inaghing gaily. 
and pleasure 

ta foal son 


When they carried him. off 
At the window she 


ee 


a: 


He sent her this message : O come to me, 
I yearn, my love, so greatly for thee ; 

I want thee, I pine, and look palely,— 
Her head she but shook, laughing gaily. 


At six in the morning they hang’d the knave, 
¢ seven they laid him down in his grave ; 

t eight on her ears this fell stalely, 

And a bamper she drank, laughing gail 


—From the German of Heine, by Edgar Bowring. 
——= 
KATIE CHALLONER. 
Concluded. 


y- 


Things now went on for several weeks much on their old footing, ex- 


cept tbat Frank spent most of his evenings at Miss Woodville’s house. 


Katie's remonstrances, however, en the subject of his intimacy with his 
cousin, did not seem to produce any very great result. He assured her 


that Stooor was not so bad as his uncle represented him. It was true, he 
was rather gay ; not quite so steady as he might have been ; but then 
Frank did not see he was so moch worse than many other young men 
whom everybody knew, and nobody seemed to be very hard upon. Did 


Katie know that Mr. Fountayne had taken Stonor, who had jast then com- 


pleted the third year of his apprenticeship toa medical man, by the hand 
some years since, just after the sudden death of his fatber, and had ob- 
tained him bis present post in the Old Bank, and also promice of advanee- 
ment ; as well as that at the time it was reasonably believed that Stonor, 


with bis two sisters, were to be the principal inheritors under their uncle’s 


will? Bat all this, so far as Stonor was interested, had been suddenly 
changed when Mr. Fountayne had come to the knowledge of certain con- 


duct of Stonor’s, which he characterised as disgraceful, but did not con- 


descend to describe further. 


ing of this conduct, Stonor had ad- 
mitted, Frank continued, that 


could not clear himself of the charges 


of criminal weakness and folly ; but he hardly seemed to feel that he 
severe punishment; for his uncle, when 
he withdrew his good opinion, had left him to struggle on as he could 


ought to have met with such 


on his poor patrimony, and the proceeds of a very subordinate situation 
in the Old Bank. 


It might have been about four months after Frank and Katie had come 
concern- 
ed, that Mr. Fountayne was one morning sbewn into the room in which 
the two ladies were seated at their work-table. It was at once apparent 
that he was much discomposed. For a while he sat constrained and si- 
lent, or making monosyllabic replies to what was said to him, with a 
At 
effort, id: 
gladly have suppressed it, but I fear it would 
not be right. My dear young lady,” addressing himself now specially 
to disappoint us both. I gave 

bands two different 


to the ing which seemed so agreeable to all 


gloom on his countenance, and bis eyes bent upon the 
, and with obviously painful 
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I have pen I ea 
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to Katie, “ I fear this unlucky lad is 
him two pe yesterday, to be into of 
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street he felt very dizzy, and would have fallea bat for Stonor. Thea, 
he says, extreme drowsiness came over him, and he declares he remem- 
| bers no more until coming to consciousness, about four o'clock this morn- 
| ing, and finding himself in his own bed. The housekeeper says he was 
brought bome by Mr. Harrison about eleven o’clock last night ina strange, 
excited state, though not seeming to be at all sensible. Somehow, she 
says, it was not like a tipsy man’s condition. From Frank I went to Ston- 
or at the bank. His tale tallied exactly with Frank’s and Temple’s, up 
to the time of their leaving the house of the latter, He says he was then 
struck with his cousin’s unsteadiness of gait and motion, and, bat for 
his temperate habits, would have concluded he had been drinking. They 
were at no great distance from his (Stonor’s) lodgings, he went on, and 
with some trouble he got him in there. After a few minutes, however, 
Frank seemed to be much recovered, and urged him to go to the thea- 
tre, as he had originally intended ; while, as for himself, he would re- 
main quiet a little longer, and then go home aad to bed. Stonor went 
on to say he did as Frauk suggested and seemed to wish ; and oa return- 
ing about half-past ten, met the latter staggering along in a very exci- 
ted state in Thomas Street—the very street, you kaow, that Blaydes’ 
house where the cheque was found, stands in. One of them lies—that’s 
clear ; I wish it may not be both—that they are not in collusion. It 
would be all up with the poor lad, if it were so. 

«“ Would not ingairy at Blaydes’ be useful?” suggested Miss Wood- 
ville. 

“ [ thought it might,” replied her visitor ; “and I went; but I might 
as well have asked the lamp at the door who had been there the night 
before. ‘They were not in the habit of publishing abroad who weat 
there. If I wanted to know, I bad better come and see. If anything 
wrong had been done in the house, they supposed a warrant could be 
got, and they should know what to answer whea people asked questions 
that bad a right to ask them,’ Then there is the £35 cheque still to be 
accounted for. I don’t mind the money; but that the lad should de- 
ceive me e0,”"—and poor Mr. Fountsyne’s voice faltered, and he brushed 
an intrasive tear roughly away. He had got up asif to go away, then 
sat down again, thea walked over to Katie, and took ber hand in his. “I 
am very sorry for you, my dear. He had better go away. I have offer- 
ed him a post in Australia. Perhaps he may do well, after all. God 
bless you, my dear! You didn’t deserve this.” And so he hurried out 
of the room. 

Katie had been very quiet. Mr. Fountayne’s unwonted tenderness bad 
shaken her self possession at the last, and his abrupt departure had pre- 
vented her saying what was > find utterance, Turning to her 
aunt, as Mr. Fountayne was beard ving the house, she declared her 
anbesitating conviction that Frank was most wrongly suspected ; and 
Miss Woodville bad no wish to combat ber convictions. 

While the two ladies were still engaged in arraying all the manly, 
straightforward traits in Frank's character, all their knowledge and ex- 
perience of him for years, as 80 many witnesses to e his innocence 
under these grave imputations, a note in his well-known handwriting 
was brought to Katie. It ran thas— 

Will 
Pouwrarme? 


“ Dearest Karre—You will have heard all my uncle can tell 
see me before | go ?— Always yours, Praxk 

The reply was written with eager haste. 

“ Dear Fraxx—I don’t believe a word 
can.—Your affectionate Karizg CaaLvoner. 

In a very short time after edhe 6 meng this missive, bis step was 
heard on the stairs ; not boundi joyous, as usaal, but slow, and as 
if weary. Katie was not fo app meth 2 beset he mek 

and started In shocked surprise ; rh ee ee gave 
ace to a hasty movement to meet him, and she fairly threw If into 
is arms. Aili her self-control left ber now.- She sobbed coavalsively on 
his bosom, clinging closer and closer to him. He led her gently to the 
sofa, and made her sit down by her aunt, kneeling by ber and 
clasping ber bands in his. “ Never mind, Fravk,” she said, when at last 
sbe could command her voice sufficiently ; “ J don’t believe it ; nor does 
my aunt. Don’t go, aunt,” seeing Miss Woodville gathering her wools 
and silks together, as if about to move ; “I want you to heer all I say 
to him. Don’t go to Australia, Frank. Stay here, and trast to time, 
and to your own noble character and blameless conduct, to clear you. 
The trath will come out some day. I have enough for us both. And I 
will be your wife.” Oh, how beautiful she looked in her excitement, as 
she rose from her seal, still speaking—* I will be your wife—the sooner 
the better, that they may see J don’t thiak so ill of you.” 

It was with some difficulty that Frank succeeded ia inducing her to 
lay enthusiasm on one side, and to listen patiently to what he wished 
her to hear. He would never consent, he said, that she should bear a 
stained name. His uncle held him guilty, and would, he knew, contiaue 
to do so, until tangible proof to the contrary coald be produced ; and of 
course, if he did, others would too. Besides, he owed far too much to 
Mr. Fountayne’s well-tried kindness to act in defiance of his wishes, as 
he certainly would be deing if he persisted in ee in Cliff borough, 
and absolutely declined the Australian offer—made to him, he verily be- 
lieved, in eatire kindness and anxiety for his prosperity. Nor could he 
consent to owe all to her, while he still had the power of working in 
him. He should scorn himself, if he became an idle pensioner on bis 
wife’s liberality. He could go to Austcalia. He Aad purposed, when he 
asked to be permitted to see her, to set her free from any nominal en- 
gagement between them; buat after the proofs she had given of noble 
confidence and generous affection, be would not wrong ber so mach. He 
would clear his name ; he would win a better one; and then he would 
come and claim her ; and he was sure she would eventually see he was 
right in this. 


After much opposition, this arrangement was agreed to; and present! 
they began to revert to the incidents of the evening. Frank 
had no distinct recollection of anything that had taken from about 


ten or fifteen minutes after leaving Mr. Temple's, uotil waking in his 
own bed, between four and five in the morning, with racking temples 
and fevered frame. For anything he knew, he might have been oat, as 
Stonor said be bad ; and only in this way coald he at all account for 
the disappearance of the cheques. He missed nothing else out of the 
et book besides a few memoranda, of no great value even to himself. 

t it was a strange circumstance, if his pocket-beok had beea plandered 
while be was out, that it should have been restored again after the ab- 
straction of the cheques. Part of the phantasms of his 





was 
delirious state ; 
them for some finder*to take into Blaydes’, and to drop again there—at 
least one of them ; and that one had the impress of a boot-heel upon it, 
as if it had been trodden upon in the streets. 

The subject was now dismissed ; and after the discussion of one or two 
minor matters connected with his probable prolooged absence, he took 
his leave, infinitely cheered and revivified by the fidence of his 
betrothed. Only one source of anxiety now 
and this ori, 


nated in the it that possibl 
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of it. Come to me ‘as soon a8 you | ton. 


tayne & Co,’s business to be 


on the ! 
i ina, be spot and energetically at work 


lied himself diligently, and with so mach judgment 
as well as vigour, that before twelve pon from the day of bie arrival 
had el the results of his presence and energy had so tangibly ma- 
nifested themselves to the firm at home, aad his conduct and business 
qualifications had been so spoken of by their correspondents in the co- 
lony, that one fine morning Mr. Fountayne was seen seated between Miss 
Woodville’s sofa and Katie's chair, and heard addressing the latter thus : 
“ My dear young lady, I do hope that, after all, your coofidence and dis- 
interestedness are going to be justified. at these letters from 
Messrs. Goldbeater of Melbourne, aad then at this, which is to be for- 
warded to him at the desire of the firm. They will give you pleasare.”’ 
And they did give her pleasure. The former contained unqualified 
praises of Frank’s whole t and : the latter, a formal 
acknowledgment of the services he had rendered, and in circumstances 
that had required no ordiaary judg ment and decision. 

- Wal pestegs, after all, I may have been a little too hard upon him,” 
said Mr. Fountayne as Katie returned the papers ; “ bat it was all that 
scoundrel Stonor, Iam sure. If Frank would only have kept him at a 
— he would never have been led or entrapped into that miscon- 

act.’ 

“Misconduct, Mr. Fountayne,” cried Katie, half in earnest, half in 
playful anger ; “didn’t I tell you I would not permit you to use such 
— me? And you'll see that I am right, too, one of these 

ays.” 

“ Well, well, young lady,” he rejoined, “I forgot. I'll try and remem- 
ber another time.” 

The first thing which had rather shaken Mr. Fountayne’s conviction 
as to Frank’s guilty participation in the business of the cheques, was the 
reappearance of the missing one. It had been drawn in favour of a Mr. 
G. D. Smith ; and, for his convenience, on Fountayne & Co's London 
agents, About a fortnight after Frank’s departure, it had been pre- 
sented for payment at the London house by a highly respectable draper, 
with whom Mr. Smith, for a length of time past, bad had very extensive 
dealings. . Smith’s signature had been very cleverly forged at the 
back, and ingenious use made of an evidently accurate knowledge 
of his busi and connection with the draper in question, that the lat- 
ter had taken the cheque as a matter of course, and had even kept it a 
few days in his possession before sending it to the bank. The most 
searching inquiry for the person who had passed it ended in nothing. He 
was described as wearing a large red moustache aad beard ; the latter 
pepe thick and bushy ; aud whea making the purchases for which 

2 had paid with the cheque, he had incidentally etated that he was 
about proceeding to Hobart Town. A person answering the description 
was traced to the Euston Station, and into the night mail-train; bat 
there all clue was lost. The parties employed in the iavestigation 
stated their belief that the person in question had worn aydisguise, 
and had taken his opportunity of dropping it unnoticed on his journey. 

Still the result had been of service to Frank, by cleariog him of all 
complicity in the negotiation of the check. Mr. Fountayne himself bad 
| ase up with him to London, and they had arrived only a few hours be- 

ore it was necessary for him to be on board ; while even these hours had 
been speat by Frank in company with his uacle. 

Our tale must now make a stride over a period of nearly two years 
anda half. It so chanced, about that time, that a business complication 
rendered his presence in England almost imperative. He had conse- 
quently been recalled, and was expected home ion the course of a few 
weeks ; and he would come, moreover, of the entire confidence 





of Messrs. F ne & Co. Matters had continued precisely as 
were before ture, at Mies Woodville’s ; aud she was longing, 
most as 


eager! and hopefully as Katie, for the retura of “ her dear boy,”’ 
as see had tely taken to call him. we 

Matters, however, bad not remaiced in statu quo with Stonor Harrison. 
His conduct lately, had become most unsatisfactory, and his visits to 
Blaydes’ notorious ; he had given himself up to intemperate courses, and 
been guilty of so great irregularities as to render his dismissal from the 
bank inevitable ; coaseqaeatly, though with much reluctance on the 
part of the prinelpals, he Benge that bis further services 
would be di with. Oa receiving a dismissal 

near 


to bis lod, —which for two years bad been at 
. G. D. Seath'c. Led packed up his Saleagions, ane had Lift 
ey yh ~abaeeieaneetnens 


But leaving mention of his fortunes for the 
witbout loss of time to London, Frank Foun 


Fe 


ons, he 
dinner, tn writing letters, and revising a series 
documents. Dinner despatched, he has proceeded to 
pass grees about some part of the ship's 
cerned, and we see him just returning, and on 
pyre g snees Leap At the moment he turned for this purpose 
@ passer-by ing rapidly in the direction from which he had j 
come, ran y against him, and with a hasty “I 
was apy wy on his way. Frank’s ear was struck by 
looking at the speaker, the light from a lamp under which he was 
ing enabled him at once to yy his “ Stonor, old fellow ;” 
he exclaimed, rejoicing to see a Cliffborough face, “ where do you 
from? How are you?’ The voice enabled Stonor to do that wh 
browned face and magnificent beard ho had 


5 


nised Frank. “ Are you very particularly engaged?” asked the » 
after the in of greetings. “Just come with me to the 
and let me know latest from Cliffborough.” Stonor sssented, 


and they drove off in the cab which Frank had called. 

Neither of them, however, bad noticed a person who had passed 
—coming from the direction of the docks—a second or two afver Frank’s 
first exclamation, and who had been quietly watching them during 
pause in the street. Still less could observe that, as their cab drove 
off, this person got into another, and pos the the driver to keep that in 
which they were seated in sight, and to stop when it drew up to put them 
down. Te wan Gina ahehtad to 50 Chem om Gen Game the hotel to- 
gether, and enter. He remained on the watch close by until a police- 
on his beat, who seemed to recognise him as he gave some 

Pp ostructi hastily departing the moment after. [a the mean- 
time, Frank had ordered coffee, and while he was busy in looking out 
two or three papers which be thought might be useful or interesting to 
his cousin, whose intended departure for Australia he had been informed 
of during their transit in the cab, Stonor was engaged ia pouring out the 


Half an hour later, the bell of Frank’s room rang violently ; and the 

waiter, hurrying up, saw, as he opened the door, Frank on the floor, ap- 
pareat lifeless. He was hurriedly desired by Stoaor to send or bring im- 
mediate help to get the gentieman iato his bedroom, aad also to 
a instantly for the nearest doctor. The waiter, hastily in- 
forming ftonor that the bedroom was close ai hand—the next room bat 
one—helped him to raise Frank and carry him ‘> the bed, and then 
rusbed off for medical assistance. 
The moment his back was turned, Stonor might have been seea to take 
his cousin’s keys from his pocket and baetily unlock bis portmanteau. A 
small wooden box of ordinary tion and ap e, but exces- 
sively weighty for its size, and a canvas bag, evidently containing mcney, 
were at ounce and concealed ; and as the sound of ap steps 
heard, the teau was hastily closed, but not locked ; there 
being no time for that. 

The master of the hotel came into the room. He knew both Mr. Foun- 
tayoe and Frank very well, a8 Stonor was aware. Hastily expressing 
his concern at seeing his cousin so ill, and adding that be bad seen him 
taken in this sudden way once or twice before, Mr. Harrison said he 

and burry the arrival of medical advice, and left the room, and in 
ew seconds after, the hotel. He took the direction of the 
ceeded rapidly on bis way. His ship, as be 
very early in the morning, and be bad to be 
ing. Little did he think that every 
policeman, who kept a little in bis rear on the other side 
that he dogged him to the ship, and remained to see he did not leave 
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head, and said the case was —-> and more than that. At this 
moment, the landlord observ mt! — in the lock of the portmanteau, 
and stoo to secure them, vi 

to, and oeeaily concealed by, the trunk. Picking it up, he handed it 
to the doctor at once, who saw directly that it belonged to a Pp 
thic case, and contained—according to its label—just such a drug as 
given in a sufficient dose would produce the sympt exhibited by his 
patient. lnstituting such measures as he deemed most advisable, he 
eventually succeeded in restoring poor Krank to some sort of conscious- 
ness. But the night was mainly spent by him in wretched delirium ; 
and the morning saw him, quite conscious indeed, but wretchedly broken 
down, and ill. ¢ ‘ 

Nor was the news that greeted him at nine o'clock calculated to 
have a very soothing influence on” his sadly irritable nerves. A 
canvas bag and a wooden box—the former with his name on it, 
the latter with bis initials—were “_ to him by a police- 
officer. Did he know anything about them? “Yes, indeed; they 
were his: the bag contained a hundred and fifty sovereigns, and the box 
about five pounds of gold-dust. They had been safe in his portmanteau 
the preceding evening. Who had taken them out?” Then came a his- 

of Stonor’s apprehension, overnight, for forgery, and of the dis- 
covery of these things in his trunk. The doctor had come in as the offi- 
cer was making his inquiries, and he listened to his communication. 
Producing the phial which had been picked up last night, he asked the 
officer if he had seen anything of that sort about bis prisoner. 

“ Yes,” replied the man, “I found this in the pocket of his overcoat,” 








where he was; and on receiving the landlord’s answer, shook his } 
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exhibiting a small homeeopathbic case ; “and just one phial was wanting 
lot its pl an 

“It is tolerably clear now, my dear sir,” said the doctor, turning to 
Frank, “how you came into that disagreeable condition last evening. 
It is not the first time, I should say, that your amiable companion bad 
tried the trick. He must have done it very neatly.” 

By noon, Mr. Fountayne was seated by his nephew’s bedside. On the re- 
ceipt of the landlord’s telegraphic dispatch communicating Frank’salarm- 
ing seizure, be had posted to the county town, to catchja train which would 
enable him to reach London some hours sooner than the moraoing 
train from Cliffborough. And in the course of the , a8 Frank 
began to find bimself a good deal recovered, his uncle proceeded to give 
him the following details. : 

Before Stonor’s Co tee from Cliff borough, he had been seen, while 
proparing to leave his lodgings, to burn a good many of his papers; 
while others had simply been torn across and thrown into the waste- 
paper basket. Among the rest, he hud thrown an old blotting-pad into 
the basket, very mach worn and frayed at the ed and corners, very 
much reduced in thickness, and certainly not worth keeping. However, 
the two youngest of Mr. Smith’s children, when Stonor’s late rooms 
were in course of being put in readiness, some ten days after his vaca- 
tion of them, to receive another inmate, seemed to be of a different opin- 
ion ; and there was a little dispute between them whose it should be. 
Presently, the elder of the two, a little girl of five, who thought much of 
her aoe sas | in penmanship because she could both write her own 
name and it when written—her initials, by the way, being the same 
as her father’s—seemed to think the question was decided in her favour 
by the discovery of a small piece of writing-paper, which she bad drawn 
out from between two of the remaining sheets of the pad, and which bad 
the name “G. D. Smith” written upoa it several times. The dispute 
hereupon became so hot, that Mr. Smith interposed. Little Georgian 
produced her document, and triamphaotly awaited a verdict in her fa- 
vour. To her father’s surprise, be saw his own name, written in bis own 
handwriting, no less than seven times on one quarter ofa half-sheet of 
es: Looking at it again, he doubted if it were his own writing ; 
and closer inspection convinced him it was an imitation. But by whom 
made? and for what purpose? -The former question seemed to be 
answered by the biotting-pad, but the latter. He took the pad into his 
hand, opened it at the part the little girl pointed out as the place she 
had drawn the paper from, and there found several ink-marks, which 
to correspond with one or two of the signatures on the paper. 
Next, proceeding—though surely to the discomfitare of poor Georgy’s 
pride of gomeuien—t0 osinuate a paper-knife at this place, and com- 

letely to separate the marked sheet, be bold it between his eye and the 

Tight ; and as he did so, one “ G. D. Smith” near the corner, and with a 

small blot at the end of the flourish line beneath it, iustantly caught his 

remembered a blot like that well ; and seizing his hat, rushed 

k in extreme haste. He was well aware that what he 

wanted had been carefully bg and would be immediately 
r. 


ed there, 
uffoell was in bis privateroom. Mr. 
ith entered and explained his business. 
forthcoming, and the forged si 
marks on the blotting-paper. Their identity was unq able. 
he discovery was at once commanicated to Mr. Fountayae. Dis- 
tressed and grieved as ee he still urged no ob. 
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He was there seen by Mr. Turner, whose mistake as to the person had 

been a con ney he coald not have reckoned on, but which worked 

better in the direction he desired than almost any plan he could have 
bly arranged and executed himself. 


a very small pbial lying close possibly 


Afver the success of bis first experiment, he always carried the means 
for his nefarious schemes with him, to be used as opportunity offered, for 
he did not wish to repeat the attempt at his owa rooms ; and he could 
not, of course, at Frank’s, since he never went near his uncle's resi- 
dence. His special object, on this occasion, had been to obtain posses- 
sion of the cheques whic» his cousindad told him he was just proceed- 
ing to deliver to the persons for whom they were intended. Having ac- 
complished this, he had succeeded in “ dropping’’ one of them in the 
billiard-room, and getting it “ found” the moment he was gone by the 
person who, the next morning, took it to the bank, and who had re- 
ceived a guinea for acting the part be did in the transaction. The other 
cheque he had passed himeelf, with the assistance of a false beard, and 
his intimate acquaintance with Smith and bis business. 

A few hours after this fession, at restoration, had been 
made, Stonor Harrison lay dead. 

All Frank’s business in town had been completed by the evening of the 
day on which Stonor’s case bad assumed so serious a complexion. Much 
as his heart yearned to be at Cliffborough, and for the moment in which 
he should present himself, cleared of all suspicion, before Katie Chal- 
loner, he was still uowilling to leave his uncle, and especially under 
such circumstances ; and so he waited, and had his reward in the formal 

bsolution pr d by his cousin’s confession, 

We need not describe the journey down, nor the meeting with Miss 
Woodville and Katie. There was scarcely a cloud to interfere with the 
fair happiness of any one of the party ; and it must suffice to say that 
Frank tound Katie quite unaltered in her devotion to him ; that she did, 
before long, go to the parish church in company with him, although not, 
as she had once proposed, in defiance of public opinion in general, and 
Mr. Fountayne’s in particular ; that one month before this, be bad be- 
come a junior partner in the flourishing firm of Fountayne & Co.; that he 
has since passed through joy and through sorrow, and has found bis wife 
equally ious, equally necessary in both ; that he has—to say nothing 
of a Reginald, a Bessie Woodville, and a Jamie—a younger Katie grow- 
ing up at bis side, mach what the elder Katie was when she was of the 
same age ; and that all men at Cliff borough, and elsewhere, who know 
him his wife, are of one mind in thinking that they well deserve 
their prosperity. 








—_———— 


RECOLLECTIONS OF WELLINGTON. 


Samuel Rogers bas provided for us in his recently published notes a 
very singular pleasure. The great people of the past come before us in 
the flesh—made visible by a touch, a spell. He calls up the dead by a 
magic like that of the eye and voice of an actual narrator—for bis re- 
cord is of conversations, and bas all the scatter and fire, and informal, 
vivid portraiture of real talk, where a trait, an anecdote, an interruption 
of voice yields a character more distinct and impressive than a more 
elaborate bi-torical ntation,—just as a ray of sun often catches the 
truth of a face with a brilliancy beyond the studied skill of the Royal 
Academician. 

In these times, when the events of the half century seem in ~ 
cess of re-enactment, we turn with eager to the chapters labelled 
“ Duke of Wellington,” catching as we do on every page the name of 
Bonaparte, and noting that the words are those of the Duke bimeelf. 
From these the reader will thank us to serve him without stint. We first 
of all pick out the Duke’s opinion of the mighty antagonist whom he met 
only once—and then so crushed that be had no need to meet him a se- 
cond time. Wellington bimself is speaking of Napoleon :— 

“ Buona , in my opinion, committed one of his test errors when 
he meddled with Spain ; for the animosity of the people was unconquera- 
ble, and it was almost impossible to get us out of that Corner. I have 
often said it would be his ruin ; though I nt not live to see it. A 
conqueror, like a cannon-ball, must go on. If he rebounds, his career is 
over. (Baonaparte was certainly as clever a man as ever lived, but he 
appears to me to have m Spelt rense On many ayy > be time 
I expected him there [in n) in , and him by himse should 
have regarded at least as an acceaston of 40,000 poy 


IN SPAIN. 

Clausel was the best General employed against me there. He gave 
me a great deal of trouble ; for every night be took a good position, 
and every I bad to turn and dislodge him. Once I thought I 
had bim ; bat it — gentleman of ours to go and dine at a 
Cabaret in the valley @ mile or two off. Clausel’s reconnoitrin party 
fell in with bim, Clausel took the alarm and was gone. He was 
then a young man, and is now (1824) in disgrace and in America. If 
there was a war we should hear of him again. 

In Spain, and also in France, I used continually to go alone and re- 





jection to the judicial investigation which was immediately proposed and 
determined 


on. 

The next step, clearly, was to trace, if possible, Stonor’s movements ; 
but beyond a vague intimation of his purpose to go to Australia, noth- 
ing whatever transpired to give any clue to bis whereabouts. But 
here again the blotting-pad afforded some important information. The 


two outside sheets having been taken off and examined as the other had | Ajaya brought me ao Inn-kee 


been, on one of them was seen part of the address of a letter, of which 
enough was legible to enable Mr. Smith and Mr. Taffnell to identify the 
designation of a well-known firm in Leadenhall Street, very largely con- 
nected with the Australian shipping-trade. 
The London police bad been promptly communicated with ; it so hap- 
that the communication reached them the very day Frank had ar- 
rived. Their first step had been to make inquiries at the office of Messrs. 
H and Batis, the shippers; and a letter from Stonor Harrison, 
requiring information about ships, dates of sailing, and money, 
with notes a of reply forwarded to address given, had been found 
on the file. The —7 other information, however, which was obtained 
here, was that one of their ships was to sail at an early hour the next 
morn 


The police agent, therefore, went next to the ship in question ; and 
finding an opportunity of casting his eye over the list of passengers who 
bed taken berths, found amon them the name of Harrison. As he was 
returning from this investigation, to make bis report, he was an acci 
dental witness to the rencontre between Frank and his cousin ; and the 
sound of the name by which the latter was addressed, taken in coanec- 
tion with the direction in which he was going, at once led the t to 
the conclusion that there, most likely, was the very gentleman who was 
“ wanted.” We have seen how he followed Frank’s cab, and set a sub- 
ordinate in the force on the watch, while he himself went to report to 
under whose instructions he was acting. 

The latter took immediate measures to ascertain the certainty of the 
of suspicion, or rather presumption, stated by his emis- 
i hotel, the absence of the policeman left oa guard 
of their solicitade was no longer there. A brief 
the party proceeded in the direction of the 
Stonor safe to the ship, reported 
inquiry was to as- 
t scent, and they accordingly pro- 
offered a desperate resistance, 
was thrown down with such 
been severely bruised and cut against some 
p's farnitare. He was completely stunned by the severity 
concussion, and bis capture effectually completed. 
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on surgical examination, to be most red. On 

ird day, erysipelas supervened—induced, beyond doubt, by the 
irregularities he had lately indulged in, For three days, then, 
was incessantly raving ; after this, for a brief space, eas 
, and he aware that there was no chance of bis altimate 


Tecevery. 
His uncle had visited him as frequeatly as prison regulations would 
it ; and although, on his earlier visits, he bad been met with sul- 
en reserve, and once or twice with insolent defiance ; ye 
when the sufferer recognised bis weakness, 
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t, afterwards, 
and the hopelessness of bis 


condition, bis manuer uaderwent a very great change, and eventually, 
he was led to confess all bis +=" 

He bad bated Frank from the time Mr. Fountayne bad began toshow him 
He had — oa bim as his owa successful rival, or rather 
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bere state, as briefly as we can, that the unh: yf heer a al 
entaedy a 


tre almost to their Piquets, Seeing a single man io his cloak, 
they disregarded me as some Subaltern. No Freoch General, said Soult, 
would bave gone without a guard of at least a thousand men. Every- 
where I received iatelligence from the Peasants and Priests, T 
French learnt nothing. At Vittoria they were hourly expecting Clausel 
with reinforcements, and I was taking my measures accordingly, when 
per, who said, “ Make yourself easy, Sir ; 
he is now quietly lodged for the night in my house six leagues off So 
saying, he returned to attend upon him, I lost no time. 

t Don’t drink of that Well,” said a Spanish Woman to an English Sol- 
dier. “ Is it poisoned ?”—* Some Frenchmen are there,” she replied, 
“and more than you can count.’”’ Whenever a Frenchman came and 
looked iato it, she sent him in, headlong. The French were cruel to their 
guides, One, whom we found dead in the road, had conducted them 
within sight of the Castle they were in search of ; and no sooner had he 
pointed to it on the bill than he received a bullet from a pistol at the 
back of his head. We found bim an hour afterwards lying on bis face 
where he fell, and learnt in a neighbouring village that he bad been 
hired there. They wished to conceal their movements from us ; bat why 
net detain him for a day or two? 


When Soult came from Dresden to arrest, as Napoleon believed he 
would, the victorious march of the English into France, the Duke was 
eager to catch a glimpse of this famous Marshal. He gratified his curi- 
osity in a manner which, as events turned out, must have been extreme- 
ly uopleasant for his new antagonist :— 

There was a Spy in the habit of going from camp tocamp. We call- 
ed him Don Uran de la Rosa ; and he dined with us and the Frencb al- 
ternately. “ Who is be and what is he?” said Alava when he saw him 
at table. “ A Spaniard, an Andalusian,” they replied.—* No Spaniard,” 
said Alava; “he may be Cagliostro, or anybody else, but no Spaniard.” 
He was for ever talking as Frenchmen are, and always at my elbow. He 
bad jast left the Frenob, and be said to me when I was reconnoitring, 
“ Do you wish to sce Marshal Soult?” “ Certainly.” “ There he is, then!” 
I looked through my glass, and saw him distinctly—so distinctly as to 
know him instanly when I met bim afterwards in Paris ; as1 did several 
times, though never to exchange ten words with him. He was sitting on 
his horse, and writing a bh on his bat ; while an Aide-de-Camp 
waited by him ; to whom, w he had done, he delivered it, pointing 
with much earnestness in one direction in and again. “I see en- 
ough, I replied, and gave the gleas to , saying to him, “ Observe 
which way that gentleman goes.” He galloped off as directed ; and I 
knew at once, as I thought, where the attack was to be made. “ That is 
my weakest point,” said I, prepared accordingly ; of sueh use, as I had 
ways main are glasses. 

He [Soalt] looked much lastier than now, and just as his son now 
does. I beat him ly the next day or the day after, and drove 


him back into France. I should bave done still more bat for an acci- 
dent. A trooper or two of bis fell in with some stragglers of ours, and, 
soatehiog them up behind , galloped off to the camp, that Soult 
might gather from them what he + 

After the battle of Toulouse I went to Paris, aod was on my return 








carriage, and the postilions, as usual, stopped on the road to 

I was fast asleep, and knew nothing of the matter ; but Soult, 

eta don tap eae beet wen came OF Ge haw of my carriage, 
as I was afterwards told, and during the operation observed me through 
his glass as I lay there. At Paris anne Sa eee one es 
ep en Be Ghee. Massena, I remember, was at the eame dinuer, 
see eon Sena 09 en oa to he GAh Lente daph contouae 
sena was me, , I never b> 
Soult was mach affected by Once before the battle of the 
Pyrenees, when T'was prepariag for acto, our mea to shout, 
and I said, “ Sonlt not come out today.” Nor he ; for he 
Pm Re De a A gl ye Marmont throws 
setcer ants St ws bel mei enya on 
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was said, and said traly, that we defeated 

Te Spal - was, mney ° very — eae 
o io I never marc e troops , -five miles were 

utmost. They set off, usually, at five ry in Pep tony ome 

their ground by one. Ia Indie they could go further. Once in one day 

I marched them seventy two miles. Starting atgthree in the 

they went twenty-five miles, and halted at noon. Then I made them lie 

down to sleep, setting sentingJs over them ; and at eight they started 
in, marching till one at noon the next day ; when we were in the 
my’s Camp. In Europe we cannot do eo much. For in England we 

send them by a canal into the interior, and along the coast by a smack. 

In India they must walk. 


WATERLOO. 


Then, again, at Waterloo. Those who in England sneer at the bands 
of young men now singing “ Riflemen, form!” should note and digest 
the few words we have ventured to mark in italics :— 

““ When Buonaparte left Elba for France, I was at Vienna, and received 
the news from Lord Burghersh, our Minister at Florence. The instant it 
came I communicated it to every member of the Congress, and all 
laughed ; the Emperor of Russia most of all. ‘ What was in your letter 
to his Majesty this morning,’ said his Physician ; ‘ for when he broke the 
seal, he clapped his hands and burst out a laughing?’ Various were the 
conjectures as te whither be was gone ; but none would bear of France. 
All were sure that in France he would be massacred by the people, when 
meee there. I remember Talleyrand’s words so well: ‘ Pour la 

Non!’ Buonaparte I never saw; though during the battle 
(Waterloo] we were once, I understand, within a quarter of a mile of 
each other. I regret it mach; for he was a most extraordinary man. 
To me he seems to have been at his acmé at the Peace of Tilsit, and gra- 
dually to have declined afterwards. * * At Waterloo be had the 
finest army he ever commanded ; and everything up to the onset must 
have tarned out ashe wished. Indeed he could not bave expected to 
beat the Prussians, as he did at Ligny, in four hours. Bat two such ar- 
mies as those at Waterloo have seldom met, if I may judge from what 
they did on that day. It was a battle of giants! a battle of giants! 
a troops were new ; but the new fight well, though they manceuvre 
ill ; better per than many who have fought and bled. As to the way in 
which some of our ensigns and lieutenants braved danger—the boys just 
come from school—it exceeds all belief. They ran as at Cricket.” Here 
is an anecdote of Waterloo told by the Duke :— 


“ De Lancy was with me and speaking to me when he was struck. 
We were on a point of land that overlooked the plain, and I had just 
been warned off by some soldiers ; (but as I saw well from it, and as two 
divisions were engaging below, I bad said ‘ Never mind,”) when a ball 
came leaping along en ricochet, as it is called, and striking him on the 
back, sent him many yards over the head of his horse. He fell on his 
face, and bounded upward and fell again. All the Staff dismounted, 
and ran to him ; and when I came up he said, ‘ Pray tell them to leave 
me, and let me die in e.’ I had him conveyed into the rear; and 
two days afterwards whes, on my return from Brussels, I saw him in a 
bara, he spoke with such that I said (for I had reported him 
among the killed), ‘ Why, De Laney, you will have the advantage of Sir 
Condy in Castle Rackrent ; you will know what your friends said of you 
after you were dead.’—‘ I hope I shall,’ be replied. Poor fellow! We 
had known each other ever since we were boys. But I bad no time to 
be sorry ; I went on with the army and never saw him again.” 

From the Prince de Talleyrand Mr. Rogers learned a fact or two about 
the Emperor, which we may as well throw in bere : 

“ That dispatch which Bonaparte published on his retreat from Mos- 
cow, was it written by himself?—By Himself certainly.—Which is the 
best portrait of him?—That which rep ts him at Malmai It is 
done by Isabey. The bust I gave Alexander Baring, done by Canova, is 
excellent. It stands too low at present.—Did he shave himself ?— 
Always ; though he was long about it, shaving a little and then con- 
versing, if anybody was with him. A ee | by birth, said he smiling, 
shaved by another. He who makes himself Roi shaves himself.’’ 

Talleyrand on another occasion says :— 
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The meeting of Wellington aud Blucher on the field of Waterloo, 
when the shock of battle had ceased and the hack and carnage had be- 
gua, has been often described and ted. Here is the Duke’s account, 
which differs very much from pictorial representations of the 
scene :— 

“ When all was over, Blucher and I met at La Maison Rouge. It was 
midnight when he came ; and riding ups he threw his arms around me, 
and kissed me on both cheeks as I sat in the saddle. I was then in pur- 
suit ; and, as his troops were fresh, I halted mine, and left the business 
to him. [In the day I was sometimes encumbered with the Corps Diplo- 
matique. They would not leave me, sy what I would.] We supped 
afterwards together between night morning, in a spacious tent 
erected in the valley for that purpose. Pozzo di Borgo was there among 
others ; and, at my request, he sent off a ——— with the news to 
Ghent ; where Louis the Eighteenth breakfasted every morning in a 
bow-window to the street, and where every morning the citizens assem- 
bled under it to gaze on him. When the messenger, a Russian, entered 
the room with the news, the King embraced him ; and all embraced him, 
and one another, all over the house. Aa Emissary of Rothschild was ia 
the street ; and no sooner did he see these demonstrations than he took 
wing for London. Not a syllable from an at Bruges, at Os- 
tend, or at Margate ; nor, till Rothschild had taken his measures on the 
Stock Exchange, was the intelligence communicated to Lord Liverpool.” 

From the lips of Lord —_ Mr. Rogers set dowa a good story of 
the previous fight, in which Prussians had beea so terribly cut 
up.— 

“ Before the battle of Ligny (said Lord Hardinge), in which I lost my 
arm aboat noon, Blucher, thinking that the French were gathering-more 
and more against him, requested that I would go and solicit the Duke 
for some assistance. I set out; but I had not proceeded far for the pur- 
pose, when I saw a party of horse coming towards me; aod observing 
that they had short tails, | koew at once that they were English, and 
soon distinguished the Duke. He was on his way to the Prussian head- 
quarters, thinking that they might want some assistance ; and 
anew directions for a supply of Cavalry. ‘ How are they form- 
ing?’ he inquired.— In column, not in line,’ 


soldier, says Blucher, wil! not stand in line.’—‘ Then the Artillery will 
play upon them and they will be beaten damnably.’ So they were. At 
the late Waterloo dinner, when my health was druok as usual, and as 


usual I rose to retura thanks, I stated briefly this occurrence, and the 
Duke, when I alluded to it, cried ‘ Hear, hear.’”’ 


MISCELLANEOUS ANECDOTES. 
An anecdote at the Tuileries has something of a personal interest :— 


from the room in which he bad received me. The table was large, and 
he sat between the two ladies, the Duckhesses of Berri and Angouléme. 
I sat between Monsieur and the Dake d’Angouléme. They were waited 

upon by gentlemen—I by a servant ; and, of course, best served. 
a ‘e sat down at six, and rose at seven ; and then 
ali sat and talked with the King till eight, avoiding al! political sub- 
jects. The King ate freely, but mixed water with his wine, which was 
ae. The King not now go out in the carriage but on great 
They have contrived a machine to lift him into it by ; bat his 
indolence, or his fear of the caricaturists, him at home. 
and did not at 
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what relates to his retreat from Moscow. I have thought much on that 
subject, and have made many — concerning it. I gave him my 
He has used some, not all.” 

Of Southey the Great Duke also thought meanly :— 

“ Napier bas great materials, and means well ; but he is too much in- 
fluenced by anything that makes for him, even by an assertion in a news- 
paper. I do not think much of Southey. The Subaltern is excellent, 
particularly in the American Expedition to New Orleans. He describes 
all he sees.” 

The Duke, as we know from these conversations and from other sources, 
occasionally contemplated writing commentaries on his campaigns in 
the manner of Cesar and Sir Francis Vere. Of Cesar he was a careful 
student. “ Had Cwsar’s Commentaries with me in India,” he says, “ and 
jearnt much from them,—fortifying my camp every night as he did. I 

over the rivers as he did, by means of baskets and boats of bas- 
ket-work ; only I think I improved upon him, constructing them into 
bridges, and always fortifying them, leaving them guarded, to re- 
turn by them if necessary.” In another place, referring to this longing 
to become his own historian, the Duke says :— 

«J should like much to tell the trath ; bat, if I did, I should be torn 
to pieces, here or abroad I have indeed no time to write, much as I 
might wish to do so; and I am still [December, 1827] too much in the 
world to doit. There is a history of the Campaign in Spain, of 1808 or 
9, in English, with Freneh notes, that is admirable as to the French 
Movements, and was written most probably by some Irishman then with 
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ARY SCHEFFER. 

The exhibition of the collected works of Ary Scheffer, which was 
opened at Paris early in May, bas perbaps ioned some disappoint 
ment to those of his admirers who believed that his entire career had 
been glorified by works equal to the essays of his latter time—those on 
which bis reputation rests. He deprecated during life a posthumous 
collection and exhibition of his productions, having seen among the pic- 
tures of Delaroche some which neither enhanced, nor even sustained the 
fame of the painter. But an exhibition of this kind is not entirely un- 
derstood by an enthusiastic public, as being the revelation of a student * 
to a student,—the analysis of a being, of which the life-springs are not 








atent to the many. The collection, as to dates of production, compre- 
| a period of thirty-eight years, with a selection of subject-matter | 
more widely excursive in religious and poetic, than in historical narra- | 
tive, and in the early years of the painter limited to incidents of every- 
day life. The labours of every earnest artist evince vicissitudes which 
look sometimes much like caprice ; but the differences shown in Schef 
fer’s pictures are all experiments—many, it is true, failures. But from 
all something has been learned ; or, at least, difficulties have thence be- 
come intelligible—a first step in painting towards their subjugation. 
Having no resource but his art, ffer was an early competitor for 
fame. He produced in 1810 “ The Oath of Hannibal,” and “ The Death 
of Pliny the Elder,” of coarse in the feeling of the time—that of the 
school of David ; aud these were the only two subjects of this class that 
he executed, for be diverged at once into that which the French call 
genre, @ signal dereliction of “ high Art,” when it is remembered that his 
master was Guerin, the painter of “ neas and Dido,” a picture by which 
so many bave been fascinated. But Scheffer was painting for bread, and 
could not afford to illustrate the Greek and Roman virtues, a kind of 
Art which, although not domestically popular, was yet considered an | 
auxiliary of the governments of those times. One half bour’s visit to the 
galleries of Paris suffices to demonstrate the part that painting and | 
sculpture have played in the politics of France during the last sixty | 
years. The faith of the Catholic Church, analyse it as yeu will, re- 
solves itself always into the worship of that beautiful which has its only 
representation in Ari-forms ; add with a full recognition of the influences 
of painting, each successive government has envoked the aid of painting 
to popularise its creed. But to be effective, such essays consisted neces- 
sarily of scenic declamation, to the utter exclusion of simple and forci- 
ble recital ; and hence very much of the vicious extravagance of the 
French school. In the two pictures mentioned, Scheffer believed he had 
deferred sufficiently to the “ — ena of 
Greuze, and those followed him, he en upon a series of ordinary genre 
subjects, the material of which was drawn from current literature or 
imagination. The works exhibited, number one hundred and one, of 
which three are scalptare, being a bust of his mother, a monumental 
effigy of bis mother, and a bust of the Countess Krasinska. The earliest 
date in the catalogue is 1819,— it is affixed toa portrait—that of M. Vic- 
tor Tracy ; and as there are numerous ts in the collection, it may 
be well to turn to this department, as these works claim less attention 
than the poetical and sacred tions. The number cf portraits, 
then, is about thirty-nine, of which those of Lafayette, the Duke of El- 
chingen, Odillon Barrot, Cavaignac, with that of himself, are among the 
best. Of this class of Scheffer’s works there is one composition to which 
strongly marked exception may be taken. It is entitled “ Laissez venir 
a moi les petits enfants,” and contaics an agroupment of the Saviour 
and the three children of the Duchess Fitz-James. In reference to this 
it is not now necessary to consider what the old masters bave done in 
this way, nor in what spirit they have done it; to say the least, the 
taste of the association is very questionable. Many of Scheffer’s best 
productions are not here ; but the hundred and one open to us the whole 
heart of the man, and the entire craft of the painter. Scheffer, to the 
last day of bis life, was an eager and devoted student—his maturity was 
that of a “ latter summer.” Excellence was long withheld from him, 
but no man merited his ultimate triumphs more worthily than he, be- 
cause none more laboriously earned distinction. 

As a portrait painter he never would have signalized himself, for 
from the first to the last his heads want roundness, force, and argument. 
The heads of bis male sitters have not been lighted in a manner to bring 
them out advantageously, and in the female heads we are reminded 
rather of the paint than the life. Of his early pictures there are, “ La 
Veuve du Soldat,” “ La Famiile du Marin,” “ Le Baptéme,” “ La Mére 
Convalescente,” “ La Tempéte,” and “* La Sceur de Charité,” composi- 
tions founded upon a class of incidents which, in France as well as Eog- 
land, bas for cabinet pictures superceded historical narrative. In none 
of these works is there promise of great fature eminence. In all of them 
much of the accessory is painted without reference to the proposed forms 
or surfaces, with a reeult either unduly hard or loosely sketchy. The 
manner of these small pictures resembles that of the English school of 
the corresponding period, more than any deduction from feeling antece- 
deatly or Pp ly popular in the French school. Scheffer 
always lamented that he had not the gift of colour—a deficiency singu- 
larly couspi brougbout the series ; and havirg been driven to por- 
trait-painting by early necessity, there is in his drawing an absence of 
that fecility and i which are attained by @ regular course of 
academic study. The crade and unsympathbising colour is strikingly shown 
in “ Marthe et Marguerite.” Here the importanate red petticoat of Mar- 
garet barshly dissociates itself from the entire composition, a hard, dry, 
uncompromising surface ; and so it is with other red dresses or petti- 
coats that appear in the series. He seems to have been extremely par- 
tial to bright vermillion, but his employment of the colour was always 
very infelicitous. Scheffer’s infirmities of drawing are specially evi- 
denced in his two unfinished works—“ _— ani t la Resurrec- 
tion,” and “ L’ Apparition de Jesus-Christ & la Madeleine apres la Re- 
surrection.”” 

Scheffer had been struggling onward for nearly twenty years before 
he entirely relinquished that ideal genre, in which he essayed domestic 
sentiment. He rose to poetry, and in peetry and sacred deve- 
loped a depth and force of expression in which, though we look back 
through centuries, even to the revival, we sball find that his equals are 
not numerous. Before be was so thoroughly penetrated by exalted sen- 
timent, and master of the motives of 80 y as to sub- 
due the heart by the pathos of his eloquence, like ail earnest painters 
who are yet immature in the most g accomplishment of tbe 








penetratin 
art, he sought to impress the miod by action more or less violent. “La 
Bataille de Morat,” “ Léonore,” “ Les Femmes Suliotes,” “ Episode de 


shows that after twenty years of study and practice Scheffer was still 
casting about fora manner. It is the most sketchy of all the exhibited 
works ; and the figure of Léonore, as she rides behind the ghost, is timid 
and unsatisfactory in drawing. Neither by his portraiture nor his small 
pictures would he ever have acquired his present reputation ; but at 
once, on entertaining poetic and religious subjects of the size of life, he 
shows himself possessed of a capacity which he bad never before mani- 
fested. “Faust dans son Cabinet’ is one of the first of his larger works, 
and its weakaess in comparison with those that follow is obvious ; be- 
sides, Faust is a misconception. He is represented here as even a 
ounger man than in subsequent scenes after his rejavenescence : there 
is, moreover, an absence of the firmness of feature that appears in any 
of the other impersonations of the character. He is here soliloquizing 
in the opening scene— 
“ Habe nan, ach! Philosophie, 
Juristerei und Medecin 
Und leider auch Theologie ! 
Darchaus stadirt ;” 
and he confesses himself azed, but the features here are those of a young 
man of thirty. A comparison of this bead with that in “ Faust & la 
Coupe,” or “Marguerite sortant de l’Eglise,” shows two things, of 
which the first is the artist’s amelioration of his conceptions by sustained 
study ; the second is, an immediate development of power, showing that 
this was the class of art which he was best constituted to cultivate. 
Thus we find him, after 1830, and for eight or nine succeeding years, en- 
tirely given over for the passionate and mystic poetry of Byron and 
Githe. The change is sudden and absolute, Such transitions are com- 
mon phenomena in artist-life, but at a period of life so advanced, a 
change is rarely other than a marked decadence ; for it occurs, too fre- 
quently, that, after a career of early and too facile success, artists cease 
to he students. But Scheffer, to the last, was a laborious student, and, 
perhaps, not the least precious of his rules of practice, was his concen- 
tration of his subject. The whole of his works show us that they were 
prefigured in his mind before committed to the canvas—a conceptive 
faculty which always yields pictures of great force and reality. Allusion 
has already been made to “ Marthe et Marguerite,” the scene in which 
Martha invites the latter to come often to her. This is the first of the 
Faust series which Scheffer painted; it is a small picture, with many of the 
foibles of his minor works. The next year, 1831, prodaced “ Faust dans 
sou Cabinet,” the first of the large pictures, and which has also been 
spoken of. The same year brought forth “ Marguerite au Rouet :’”— 
“ Meine Rah’ ist hin 
Mein Herz ist schwer ; 
Ich finde sie nimmer 
Und nimmer mehr.” 
Bat that work, like “ Faust dans son Cabinet,” is not comparable to sub« 
sequent impersonations of the character; the face is insignificant—a 
disqualification that is confirmed by the eyes being so close together. 
This picture was, we believe, the property of a member of the Orleans 
family, and, falling into evil hands, the head of the figure was cut out; 
but subsequently repaired by M. Scheffer, the marks of the restoration 
being plainly discernible. In 1832, “ Marguerite & l’Eglise” was 
painted, in the spirit of the passage— 
“ Wo steht dein Kopf? 
In deinem Herzen 
Welche missethat!” Xc. ; 
wherein Margaret is represented at mass in an agony of remorse at the 
thoughts suggested to her by the evil spirit. She is here in mourning 
for her brother, who was slain by Faust, and she has the appearance of a 
person above the station in life to which Margaret belongs. Some years 
elapse before Scheffer returns to Giithe’s tragedy ; but he is continually 
occupied with portraits, of which altogether he painted about three hun- 
dred. In 1832, “ The Giaour ’’ was produced—the last and most violent 
of those works wherein action is relied on for effect, though at the same 


In 1844 Mignon et le vieux Joueur de Hi ”? appeared, and in 1847 
“ Les Saintee Femmes revenant da Tombean,” a work perfectly well 
known from the admirable engraving which has been taken from it. The 
treatment of the heads, their movement, and expression, place this among 
M. Scheffer’s best works. There may be somewhat more of poetry than 
religion in the conception, but the touching sentiment of the aglaibes 
subdues criticism. Again, “Ruth et Noeime” is a composition and a 
narrative worthy of the best times of the Italian schools ; it reminds the 
spectator now of the Florentine Andrea, and, anon, of the Bol 
Guido. The attitudes of both figures are copiously descriptive, and the 
hands and features are all most eloquent, according to the touching 
that supplies the subjects. But the crowning essay of Scheffer’s poe 
genius is the “ Francesca de Rimini,” and whenever, hereafter, his name 
occurs to the memory, that is the pictare which will at once fill the mind ; 
it is so well known Ly the engraving that any description were superfia- 
ous. The canvas is large, the figures being smali tife-size. The compo- 
sition, with its flowing lines and floating figures, is mach in the elegant 
feelings of Flaxman ; indeed, Scheffer has said that if he were ever tempt- 
ed to follow any artist, it would be Flaxman. Never was anguish painted 
more poignantly in a profile than in that of Francesca, in whose action 
are also shown reliance, devotion and love. The movement of Paolo will 
bring to mind that of Lazarus in the National Gallery, but here the func- 
tion of the drapery is so beautifully discharged, and it is so skilifall 
blended with the figures, that without it the composition would be muc! 
less perfect. If the quotation in the catalogae— 
“ Oh, lasso, 

“ Quanti dolci pensier | quanto desio, &c.,” 
be the passage originally given with the title by Scheffer, it is very clear 
from the action of the figures that the lines on which he principally dwelt 
were— 
“ Mentre che l'uno spirto questo disse, 

L’altro piangeva si, che di pietade 

Io venni meno come s‘io morisse,”’ &&c. ; 


and the interview is at an end, for the spirits are floating away, as we 
see by the line of Francesca’s hair, which, by the way, is the least praise- 
worthy form in the picture. With respect to the age of Dante, there is 
an objection to offer. He himself says, at the commencement of the “ In- 
ferno,” that he was— 
“Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita ;” 
but we find him here certainly approaching sixty ; the head, moreover, 
of Virgil is morally a failure. It avails but little to tell us that it has 
been copied from the putative bust of Virgil : if there were as many busts 
of Virgil as there are of Julius Cesar, it cannot be doubted that the 
types would be as various as those attributed to the great commander. 
The head of Virgil is eo insignificant that it cannot be received as that of 
him whom Dante challenges as— 

“ Quel Virgilio e quella fonte 
Che spande di parlar si flame ?” 
In “Saint Augustin at Saint Monique,” painted in 1855, there is a dis- 
tinction in forms of the head of St. Augustine that separates it from the 
geheral type of the small heads in the Exhibition. In these heads we 
have the same forcible ex jon, that gives so much value to other 
works painted — the last fifteen years of his life; aud as distin- 
guished by this excellence may be cited—* Les Douleurs de la Terre,” 
“ Marguerite & la Fontaine,” “ Le Baiser de Jadas,”’ “ Figure de Calvin,” 
“ Faust & la Coupe,” “ Le Christet Sain Jean,” “ Madeleine en Extase ;”” 
and, besides these, there are other works which do not reach this high 
standard, as “ La Tentation du Christ,” “ Jacob et Rachel,” “L’Amour 
Divin et Amour Terrestre,”’ &. 

And thus is the genius of Scheffer set forth, so that we accompany him 
through his life of ceaseless application, and various emotions and im- 
pulses. It was not until after twenty years of labour that he discovered 
his particular qualifications ; but at this we marvel not, as in artist life 
it is a common contingency. The portraits exhibited are very numerous ; 











“ For he declines the convent oath, 

And leaves those locks unhaliow'd growth, 

But wears our garb in all beside,” &c. 
There is but one figure, that of the Giaour, who refuses to join in the re- 
ligious exercises of the convent, and in e ng his resolution he is 
borne away in an orgasm of fury. There is little in this picture that 
might not be painted with white and black, with a qualification of 
warmth ; and those compositions in which colour is are uniformly 
the signal productions of the artist, “Medora,” now so well known 
th h the engraving, was painted in 1833 ; the features seem to have 
been drawn from the same model as those of Margaret at the wheel— 
they are of the same mould, and there is the like absence of argument. 
We pass to the year 1838, in which was painted “ Marguerite sortant de 
l'Eglise.”” The scene is properly « ) wherero orst addresses 
Margaret. When she is gone, Mephistopheles tells Faust that she is just 
come from confession, that she is guiltless, and he has no power over her. 
Scheffer, however, by a pictorial licence, presents Margaret as just com 
ing out of church, with the rest of the congregation, and there Faust is 
supposed first to see ber, and, to the letter, he looks the spirit of the 


lines— 
“ Beim Himmel, dieses kind is schién 
So etwas hab ich nie gesehn. 
Sie ist so sitt—und d reich, 
Und etwas schnippisch doch zugleich.” 


And, in order to render the sentiment in its plenitude, Faust and Mephis- 
topheles are placed so near to Margaret as almost to touch ber. Marga- 
ret is dressed in white, in coincidence with Faust’s description of her in- 
nocence, and she is supported by the rest of the position as a breadth 
of low and middle tone ; thus, virtually there are two parts in the com- 
position, one—the dominant—Margaret, the other contributing to sup- 
port the composition. The professed simplicity of the effect is perspicu- 
ously artificial. The style of the figure is yey | to her condition in 
life, and although Mephistopbeles observes that Faust will now see a 
Helen in every woman with any pretension to beauty, the painter might 
bave given such a degree of refinement as would have literally justified 
the admiration of Faust, for in the broad round forms of the face and head 
there is somewhat of an every-day common-place that would scarcely 
bave enthralled one to whom the world was not new. In his effort to 
qualify the head with a bright and beaming innocence, be has painted 
the face without a shade, bat the refinement which would have better 
suited it is made more pi d t by a female face of supe- 
rior nobility of beauty in the throng bebind—that of a person perry 
like Margaret, to a humble station of life. This is the first picture 
which is observable any expression of that inf to-which Scheff 
may have yielded in his admiration of Ingres; it is especially seen in 
the subdued markings of Margaret's draperies, and in the uncompromis- 
ing sharpness of much of the outline of the same figure. The head of 
Faust is admirable ; the happy result of that study of the character which 
was well matured by frequent recurrence to the play. 

In 1838 the two Mignons appeared, “Mignon Aspirant au Ceil,” and 
“ Mignon Regrettant sa Patrie,” in both of which are more distinctly felt 
the sharpness of a manner like that of Ingres, with a specious ifica- 
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the Giaour the di is painted with a force and confusion of marking 
correspondent with the tamult within, and in the “ Marguerite sortant 
de l'Eglise,’”’ and the two Mignons, the sentiment of the drapery corres- 
ponds with the peacefal emotions of the soul ; in the case of the Giaour, 
the treatment of drapery is an elegant propriety ; in that of the Mi 
it might bave been more approximate to nature, without in ap 


by the band of any other 


all but a monotone. These two versions of the same subject exhibit, as 
lodding student ; and 











tion of the natural di@inctness of line that appears in all draperies. In | i 


de- 
tracting from tbe penetrating language of the features. “Le Roi de 
Thule” was painted the same year—a subject taken from Githe’s ballad. 
The old king is represented drinking, for the last time, from the cup given 
to him by his mistress, before he threw it into the sea, lest it should be 

possessor. There are two versions of 
this subject ; the former is enfeebled by the introductions of too many 
objects ; in the latter, the king is a grand and solid Rembrandtesque con- 
ception, in all its parts strong and well kept in hand, and as to breadth, 


time the force of the passion is irresiatible. This is a work of su DZ | they may all be likenesses, but there are very many of th 
energy ; it is the first in which Scheff ds in fully realizing bis q a. Read beyond thie. But Scheffer is truly gr ete then 4 
ideal ; the passage is :— of tender and intense emotion, and in the re’ 1 of the t ts 


and passions of men. His best actions are those in which he has not 
been seduced by attempts at colour; and in the extensive allusions and 
copious description of his limited compositions he can never be excelled. 
—Art Journal. 
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IMPERIAL COOKERY. 

A good story, well told, is always acceptable, and therefore we do 
hesitate to present the following, of French origin, to our readers, 
though we may, perhaps, be allowed to entertain some scraples as to 
authenticity of some jculars. La the “ Memorial 
Helene,” it is recorded that eon I. declared “ be had 
Attaobed tu two women, differing very widely from each other ; 
was endowed with every grace which art and refinement could confer, 
the other was all innocence and simple nature, yet botb, be added, were 
very charming.”’ 

Marie Louise had been educated in an extremely plain and homel 
style, and she brought with her to the Tuileries, the simple tastes and 
| manners consequent on the sort of training shé had received in Vienna. 
Her childish naivefé is well exemplified in the renmark which she one day 
made to her chamberlain, M. de Brissac. That gentleman entered ber 
presence wearing the insignia of a newly created order, in which 
were figured the Lion of Cassel, the Horse of Branswick, and the 
Dragon of Denmark. “Mon Dieu!” exclaimed the Empress, “il n’ya 
donc que des bétes dans cet ordre la!” M.de Brissac made a very low 
bow, not in token of assent, but in order to conceal bis confusion, for he 
— at the moment the sense in which Her Majesty used the term 


les. 

Marie-Louise, who had not been drilled i 
attention exclusively to the elegant P 
of illustrious rank, one day took it into her head to make an omelette. 
In this — there was nothing positively derogatory from her dig- 
nity ; for in France many exalted personages have occasionally evinced 
a penchant for cookery ; for example, Condé, Venddme, a Regent of 
France, Louis XV., and several rs. However, derogatory or not 
Marie-Louise was resolved that an omelette she would make, and accord- 
ingly, she desired to be furnished with the ingredients and utensils ne- 
cessary for the operation. These were immediately brought. With ber 
pretty rosy fingers and white dimpled hands Marie-Louise broke the 
eggs intoa basin, and it may be noted, en passant, that there eggs came from 
Malmaison, whence Josephine used frequently to send littie dainties for 
the Emperor’s table. The bright blue eyes of the young —_ 
beamed with pleasure at the thought of making an omelette, she 
enjoyed in anticipation the satisfaction of seeing the Emperor partake of 
it at dinner. Whilst the Empress beat up her eggs with a degree of ex- 
pertness which might have done honour to the most practised professor 
of the culinary art, a young lady, Mademoiselle N————, who hed come 
from Vienna in the suite of Marie-Louise, was occupied in pounding 
some sugar, an operation the more easily performed as the sugar was. 
made from beetroot. 

At length all was ready—the fire burned clearly, the butter was put 
into the frying-pan and soon melted, the Empress threw in the eggs, and 
n another moment the whole apartment was filled with that kitchen 
smell which bas an exciting influence on the stomach as dinner hour ap- 

Such 


oto the habit of confining her 
ti t 'y among ladies 





over the fire , looked up, and endeavoured to conceal her = 
pen, whilst blushed and looked as confused as a school girl t 
in flagranti delicto. “ What are you about here ?” uired the Emperor, 
with an air of surprise. “There is @ strong smell of frying!” Then. 
stepping up to the Empress, he discovered the whole mystery. “ you 
are trying to make an omelette. Bah! you know nothing about it. I'll 
show you how to ” 


He requested Mademoiselle N—— to get him an apron, which be very 
com ly tied round his waist, and then to finish the cook- 
ing of the omelette. Unfortunately it had been teo long on the fire, and 
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the froasier, end far greater expedition made the rest of the journey 6a 


horseback ; it must be added he had not tasted food for the space of 
four and twenty bours. ~~ ordered the courier to be immediately 
admitted, notwithstanding strange ecene which the apartment pre- 
sented ; or it may be, that he wished to see the surprise which that scene 
would naturally create. As might be expected, the officer was not alit- 
tle to see the occupation ~ — Sag omy ouuuen 
were engaged, and perfectly disma: at couqueror 
Marengo with an con ded before him. He delivered his despatch 
with a profound bow, and in so doing took advantage of bis position to 
make a cursory reconnaissance of the cooking aparatus and the omelette; 
the latter lying on the ground. Napoleon hastily broke the seal of the 
envelope ; @ transient cloud low on his brow, but with his natural 
self-command, aad his peculiar facility of transition from serious to a 
comic subject, he returned to his omelette, carefully gathered it up with 
a slice, and restored it to the frying-pan, placing the uncooked side 
downward. 

o .”” said M. R——, when somewhat recovered from his bewilder- 
ment, “ the Ambassador has expressly desired mv to take back your Ma- 
jesty’s reply with the least possible delay.” 

“M. de Coulincourt is in @ prodigious hurry: but be must not prevent 
us from finishing our omelette. You see it is just ready. Sit down, Sir, 
and you can write the answer to my dictation.” 

The young officer was in a state of paiaful perplexity. He knew not 
how to excuse himself ; his hand trembled, aud he was overcome by ex- 

stion. 
eeisiee,” he said, in a faltering voice, “ it is twenty-four hours since I 
have taken any, food, and I am so completely worn out that I feel myself 
quite incapable of fulfilling the duty with which your Majesty desires to 
trast me.” 
~%. Louise,” exclamed the Emperor, quite delighted with the idea that 
had suddenly crossed his mind, “our omelette is very @ propos for this 
fellow who has bad such a hard ride in oar service. How unlucky 
it should have fallen on the grouad.”’ 

“ Sire,” said the officer, “ a soldier is aoe nee to be over 

; and since your Maj has so y suggested....... 
alsriuout farther ado the E King the bell sad ordered © servant 
to lay @ cover, er with a bottle of Burgundy aod some bread. This 
being done, the sat down and despatched the lette with true 
military tite, — to the amdsement of the Emperor, the Em- 

cod Maile. N-——, all of whom gazed at him, not without a feel- 
fag of eclf-grataiation at having prepared an omelette so precisely im the 


vig nick of time. 
t Marie Louise had been deprived of the satisfaction of fally a 
ing the task she had undertaken. She desired to make an omelette all 
by herself, and without any — 
The Emperor guessed her wishes, and said, “I really think our guest 
could manage another omelette. Poor fellow, he still seems very hua- 
” 


“J am, indeed, Sire,” replied the officer, “and since your Majesty is 
” 


80 lous..... 
fhe Emperor burst into a fit of laughter, and the Em as & 
hint, set to work with the eagerness and pleasure w she always 
evinced when performing an act of kindness. The ingredients were soon 
mixed, and this time the operation of tossing was pertormed with admira- 
ble ; the result was a most exquisite omelette, which Marie 
herself put on a , and placed before her much-honoured 

guest. It was devoured with even more avidity than the first. When it 
was finished, Marie Louise, addressing the officer, said : 

“ Now, tell me, which was the best, the Em "s or mine!” 

“Your Majesty's,’ murmured M. R——., bowing bis bead over his 


« Flatterer !” exclaimed Napoleon, bat in a tone which showed that 
he was with the reply. Then taking a long pinch of snuff, he 


4 let us to ” and he proceeded forthwith to dictate 
the dispateh to Caulincourt. 


The omelette brought good luck to the young officer. The recollec- 
the droll scene frequently recurred to the mind of the Empress, 
ed of it to Mdlle. N——. me haat, Be emcee 66 Bo. p00 
so frequently became the subject of conversation, that at leng 
the idea occurred to Marie Louise that a marriage between M. R-— 
and Mdile. N—— would be a very pleasant climax to the adventure. 

N ily seconded the ’s wishes; the more readily, 
belonged to an honourable family, so tbat the union could 
give no umbrage to the German morgue of the young lady’s parents. 








neni ceauichthcls Eiende cloned, them te. eolehoution of tele 
wedding day, there was always a standing dish on the dioner table. It 
was ao which Madame R—— hereelf —— in the nee 
of her guests, and which was distinguished by name of “ L’Omelette 
de l’Imperatrice. 
SCHLOSS-EISHAUSEN ; A MYSTERY. 
Concluded, 


The advertisement as to the “ unknown lady” produced no cognizable 
effect whatever. The term aay 4 ae = rege ger yl be 
claim her ty, or to throw light on ber identity w e “ Anges 

Dertuclny” of Vine correspondence. As to the latter, indeed. my 
further glimpee, and no more, was obtained, in the following note, “ from 
Heidelberg,” which was given in the Allgemeine Zeitung. Referring to the 
advertisement, it says :— 

“Tt is true that a 
Berthelmy, was living in France at the close of lastcentury. This lady, 
a native of Cologae” (s Westphalian city), “ and related to a noble family” 
(Counts) “ of Foy in Paris, must a/ a later period have resided for some time 
with @ relation, in what now is Rhenish Bavaria ; where her daughier, pro- 
bably still living, was married. The maa Berthelmy is said to have been a 
general in the French service. Perbaps this communication, the truth of 
which may be depended upon, may assist in elucidating the subject more 
completely.” 

No new light, however, was gained from this or any other 
and the identity of the unknown lady is, to this moment, I believe, as 
dark as ever. passages in the note marked in italics may be refer- 
red to hereafter ; bat first let us see what happened in the matter of 
“ Leonardas Cornelius van der Valck.” Here the public notice was not 
ananswered. Within the specified term there appeared, duly fortified 

and 
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qaarter ; 





with assinted by an attorney, a Myoheer van der Vaick, of 

,—one of « flourishing merchants firm in that city,—who 
preferred bis claims as a relative of the deceased, and established it, as 
we are told, to the satisfaction of the authorities ; at all events, so far as 
(ma Pee tea trae mag 9 
sen. The department, however, seems not to have partaken of the 
“ satisfaction” above mentioned te hear a) mm eae 
some time withheld, and the minister of the King of Holland bad to take 
eee aoe as net Gn 

to depart wi: deposi not merely vexa- 
toes be te known thatthe proof of entty bythe Amverdam 
poe ae my Be ee He admitted neither be nor 
any other living Van Valck had ever seen their sapposed relation at 
Eisbausen. They knew him, therefore, by his letters. His reply 
to inquiries about the lady must also be noticed. He affirmed that the 
ja eee te ne Age rd peepee ey 
ee eaten the existence of any such per- 
son at Eishausen. letters, therefore, were not confidential. 

This, then, is the oatcome of the mystery, so far as it came out at all. 
How much does it disclose of what has hitherto lain concealed? What 
ain? Galassier take ete ee 

t? The previous dissection of these will now be found useful ; 
since it has shown what the chief anomalies were, while it cleared the 
ground of inquiry from the mere shad that obscured it. We have 
seen what are the real questions, on which the strangeness aad interest 
of the story depend—and can now judge bow far these have fouad aa 
answer. 

Se aaA was uct 0 Unity Ghesppsiating to thene-whe ‘bed teen 

romances {a purple, illustrious state martyrs, and amateur 
revivals in the nineteenth century of owblietes and masques de fer. All the 
balo with which fancies of this sort had crowned of Eishau- 
sen was of course blowa away ; and bebiad it, instead of a tragedy 

fi there appeared a substantial Dutch gentleman, whose » 80 
far as it was fell short of heroic dimensions. 
rented ak ant tre come Bidseay tale ave: wlio 
tune, were anoouovcemeant prosaic ; 
sad both seemed totrat se ofhir ue oblléren Go-wten they 

broken « to discover its secret, nothing 

Se eae 

to as off of what were already seen to be mere 
cobwebs, and the descent to bare prose of the mythic part of the story, 
by no means either destroys its interest or dimiuishes its obecarity. Oae 


person whose name was Daniels, married to one | M 





was naturally anxious to know who it was that had played so unaccouat- 
able a part—and this question is in some measure answered. But the 
far more exciting did he play it? Aad this, which is 
the central point of the enigma, remains as incom: ible as ever. 

As to the first of these questions, it has been observed that the identi- 
fication of the supposed Vavel de Versay with a Leonardus Cornelius 
Van der Valck, whom none ofhis living relations had seen—who, it ap- 
pears, bad never been in Amsterdam at all since the last decade of the 
eighteenth century—was far trom perfect. It rested altogether on docu- 
ments found in Eishausen, which might have been appropriated by a 
stranger; and on letters to the family referred to in those papers; 
which, also, might have been writtea by a usurper of the name of Van 
der Valck, after the death of the true owner, without discovery by the 
actual members of the family. The last authentic glimpse of Leonardus 
Coroelius is in the passport of 1799; from 1806 to 1845 the so-called 
Count Vavel de Versay, appears, we are now told, in his place : but be- 
tween the two a link of positive evidence is wanting. It will be seen 
that the want of such a link is more serious than usual, where all else is 
doubt and disguise. We have the supposed Van der Vaick for forty 
years bearing what, on this supposition, is a false name; refusing to 
show his papers, or otherwise disclose himself; studiously wearing a 
mask in all ways and on all occasions. Is it likely, one might ask, or 
consistent with such a life of mystery and mystification, that he should 
leave materials, to be found after bis death, which must convict him of 
deception? Would not the borrowing of a name, for a purpose of sub- 
stantial advantage, be at least a coneeivable feature in such a system? 

This, however, I only mention as one of the minor uncertainties in a 
case of no single part of which a sure hold can be taken. On the 
whole, it seems probable that “ the Count” of Eishausen and the Van 
der Valck of the Embassy in Paris, were one and the same person. The 
antecedents of the latter were precisely such as would suit the figure 
exhibited ia these pages: his descent from one of the merchant-princes 
of Amsterdam, ensuring good education, and accounting for samptuous 
and delicate habits ; his service in the army, of which a martial bearing 
and a peremptory will showed the influence ; the diplomatic career ex- 
plaining his eager interest in politics, and his intimate knowledge of 
public affairs and men. All seems to correspond exactly ; and there is 
nothing in the personal traits at least, that presents any discrepancy. 
Those, indeed, whose notions of the Dutch are taken from vulgar jests 
and prejudices, and who have not either read their past history, or known 
them as they are at present, may deny that one so mercurial, courtly, 
rad = , could have issued from sof origi. : bat whe no re- 
joinder is necessary. As accessory o no, I note “ the Count’s 
command of Gi rman, of which the Hollander speaks a dialect ; and his 
fastidious love of cleanliness, peculiar to no other continental nation. 
The profuseness, too, with a dash of ostentation, belongs to the style of 
the wealthy hant4ords of A d 

Well, then, having probably discovered who the recluse was, is the 
riddle any easier to read ? Has the caase of his quarrel with the world 
become apparent? In his relation to the m ous lady of 1806, and 
his strange treatment of her, made clear the love-letters from Mans 
in 17987 Is not, on the contrary, the explanation, on this partial dis- 
closure, as difficult as ever? The glimmer of light just serves to make 
the general darkness visible. 

The documents leave Van der Valck at the moment of his quitting 
Paris, in 1799 ; the correspondence with Amsterdam being, as we have 
seen, barren of information concerning the causes and circumstances of 
his retreat. That part of it which was preserved, at all events, seems to 
bave contained mere communications on money matters; and the sur- 
viving members of the Van der Valek family must have known their 





kiosman in this relation only. We te me Ae eae loss for | Had she not 


the reasons which ean have indueed Leonardus Cornelius, at the age of 
thirty, to retire from a position of some consequence: to renounce the 
enjoy ment in the world of the liberal income he possessed, and the inte- 
resting connexion he had made ; and, after a few years of wandering, to 
shut bimself up for life in a gloomy corner of Thtiringia, self-condemned 
to more severe, in many respects, than even criminals have te 
endure. Nothing is heard of any quarrel, political or 


vate, of impli- 
cation in any conspiracy, of suinehmanh % sng bed : there | i 
is no trace, in short, of m perseca or crime. Indeed, there 
ge de gee ge ad Seer og ape seme te 
him, while at Paris, of an advantageous marri The only thread of 
interest on which suspicion can bang, is left in some faded 
ove-letters from Mans. To , a8 a forlorn hope, con- 
jecture must counexion with te fy of Bishaane, the key 
pant yas gn, befuund, Bat those letters, ending 
— us to find it? belong to the same per- 
son 





a 
ry. his access to the papers of 
which the Government took possession would imply i from the tone of 
his dissertation, one may guess, a Criminal-Rath, full fledged or in 
the callow (probationary) state. It is the plea of an advocate intent on 
a conviction, and not nice as to the means. It will be seen how he deals 
with matters of fact, citing such only as make for his case, and omitting 
all that would contradict it. Thus he alteraately treats Van der Valck 
as an utter deceiver, whose every word is false, and relies on him as a 
witness when anything can be drawn from bim to confirm the indictment. 
The value of the essay is, that it gives the particalars of the letters from 
ans, These may be depended upon.} His solution will be welcome, if 
true ; and to some not the less eo from the appalling sketch of selfishness 
and crime which it draws. He reads the re from which the precediog 
narrative is taken, and comments on it as — 


“The attempts to solve the riddle in a political way are not at all 


satisfactory. intimations thrown out by the unknown are the less 
to be the stronger were his motives for hiding himself in a mye- 
terious darkness, and throwing inquiry on a false track. It is apparent 


in how fine-spun a web the cunning diplomatist was able to involve him- 
self ; how cleverly he mystities the good folks both at Ingelfingen 

they style him J ) and at Hilbuarghausen, by hints of his ac- 
quaintance with —, For the first time, after the death 
of his companion—bis dread of detection being over, and his eeclasion, 
as he himself said, theaceforth a voluntary one—he raises the mask now 


(where 


and then ; and leaves behind bim at his decease, no doabt with astute |“ 
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a little sooner, I should bave returaed to society ; but now it is a0 looger 
worth my while.’ It was probably the same man—of whoss whereabouts 
is certain that he kept humeelf constantly informed by pard agents (?)—who ia 1813 


came to Eisheusen with Augereau’s corps from and of whom he 
afterwards said,‘ At that time a pope a he: seen me, 
would have decided my destiny.’ 

“ There ap to be no doubt of the identity of the strangers of In- 

Ifingen with those of Eishausen. As for his companion at Ingelfi 

1803, whom the simple Swabians took for a daughter of Louis 
who else could she be than his beloved Angés? To have passed either 
for his wife or for Louis XVI.’s daughter, she must then have been be- 
tween twenty and thirty. 
“ Bat the lady with whom he comes to Eishausen in 1810, is described 
by the few who saw her as a young beauty, of sixteen to eighteen at 
most! This cannot have been the same who accompanied bim when at 
Ingelfingen many years before. From the letters there is mo doubt that she must 
have been the younger copy of the once charming Anges; that daughter 
of whom she wrote, ‘ Jose le dire, elle est bein jolie ;? who then, in 1798, al- 
ready forsaken, by her father for four years past, would be about six, and 
consequently from seventeen to eighteen years old in 1810. The Baron’s 
tenderness had been transferred from the mother to the daughter—who 
shall say to what extent? This was the ‘ , as the unknown 
terms her after her death, on whem, in his own words, so many fine 
things had been ‘ forced ;’ trained from infancy, as the letters prove, in 

t ts of gratitude towards the unkaown benef: » concerni 
‘whom she was continually besieging her mother with questions. He 
raised them both for poverty ; overwhelmed them with costly presents ; 
and may very likely have deceived them with the notion that for their 
sakes he retired from the world. Hence the tender expression in the note 
shown to the Pastor’s widow—to the ‘ beloved Ludwig’ (to her, too, he 
had assumed a false name, perhaps represented himself as a Bourbon,) ([mpos- 
sible ; as his station and circumstances were known to her mother durin 
the correspondence from Mans,] ‘ whose thousand sacrifices she coul 
ouly repay by her attachment!’ 

“ This was the poor Mignon of the Eishausen prison-house, who, cut 
off from the world, remained throughout life a child of intellect ; chained 
to her gaoler and tyraat by gratitude and habit ; compensated for the 
loas of her liberty by sweetmeats and , ornaments and toys ; amus 
ing herself with hiding pieces of money in hundreds of little purses. Poor 
child ! to whom eats were given for companions, instead of human beings. 
Such was the unhappy creature whom the valet, Philip, called ‘ poor, 
with nothing of ber own, yet mistress of all,’—at once mistress and 
slave. The only confidants of her aints were the flowers 
and trees of the barred seraglio ; even the was watched by 
the lynxz-eyed Van der Valck. In vain she seeks refuge with the young 

the garden house— Dear Sehmidt, I so wish to speak to 
oy Y!—for a ery | ina ap. rushes out from theshabbery and drags 
away. In dumb despair she sees to succour, and @s- 
cape from her golden chains, frustrated. {No rellable’ wider idence of such at- 
tempts appears. The of young Schmidt is altogether improbable. 
She had opportunities, had she wished to use them, every day she walked 
in the close or drove to the garden near town.) . . . Wan der Valck will 
never release his victim until —— by the stronger hand of Death. 
seeeee’ The body, still beautiful in death, is buried by torchlight ia 
the stark November night in that solitary garden by the hill-side. No 
* Sophia Botia, &e., \ oid,’ as the hoary diplomatist falsely 
described her : but a perfect well-preserved beauty of forty-five—the poor 
orphan of Mans, child of the ferce (?) Berthelmy and the ill-starred 
Daniels ;—maurdered, not suddenly,—the ig man ordered the 
to be opened in proof of that—bnt slowly, by inches. She sank into the 
grave, unteaded and heartbroken. 
“ Bat where was her mother all this while? Had she left her daughter 
willingly or from compalsion? or had death separated them long ago? 
at Ingelfingen at the side of the Count! 





“ It is true he never was seen with more than one lady veiled or 
wearing green glasses. But in some of the which he made while 
at Hild , might not a second, in the dusk of evening, unnoticed 
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yet dared not? 
became of * the elder lady t’—where did she expire?—where was she 
The secret must be left to the silence of the tomb ; the judg- 
meat to the All-seeing Eye. 
“ The Count was doubtless a distin 
rare 


Germany. 
There he digs his cave, and fences it sound j—he sncscede ln cucaiagly 
defea' the and the search of the vindie- 
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’s fight, the busband’s hended ven —all the essen-| Should this conclusion be final, the recluse will have virtually main-| give a hendle to the Protectionist party in that count to char, him 
= a la _ noe, in fact, po to be incredible, i ble, if “ the Couni’s” | tained his post, whatever its purpose may have been, ost the attacks with sacrificing the interests of France to those of England. o 
companion was the Anges Berthelmy of the letters. of allcomers. For the present he stalks from the with his visor Patmerston, after explaining the opinion he bad-expressed re- 





Had the husband—an officer io the French service, whom we have seen | down ; retiring to the shadow of the tomb, preceded by the silent lady | garding the foreign Dp | of the late Government, and declaring his 
y 


only wanting to cast off his wife—suddenly changed bis mind, and never | whose veil no living hand has been suffered to raise. Ino this posture— | conviction that, had employed the means in their power, they might 
pom to mm her afterwards while he lived—for this is the gist of the _ his secret can be challenged on some new ground—he isappeare have prevented the rapture between Fra i p bey ‘defo “A be ¢ 
m the tl m 


invention—had this, I say, been the case, how easily could the rich Van 
der Valck have carried his prize beyond the reach of capture, instead of | sketch being, meanwhile, simply commended to lovers of the marvellous, 
cowering in perpetual alarm in a place always exposed to visits from | as a veritable apparition of the wonderfal in the dress of our own day ; 
France! Would not an asylam more distant and safe have been chosen, | attested by material evidence, opposed to every moral probability,—a 
had the sole object been the undisturbed of his mistress? In | prodigy, in sort, made up of ordinary things, which it is all but impos- 
England, for instance, the fugitives would have been perfectly secure ; | sible either to doubt or to believe. 


vince of criticism ; what may be seen of him in own views of foreign policy with respect to the congress. Whether we 
were to be parties or not was a question under consideration, but it 
would not be tolerated that our representative should be present merely 
to register the arrangements between other parties without the consent 
and concurrence of England. He agreed with Mr. Bright as to the evil 
that might result from the tone of —_ ted towards the Emperor 





A. € tes privaliens ty Welsh wen waltehaiiod of the French and the nation he gove: e had no right to mak 
u d that wee as of Boney be fro mandy oon fee 3 Taoting “ a ourselves consers as to the meaner in which tereign nations were go- 
intellect,” should have resorted to those trying precautions, when he | verned. e only to look at the manner in which the Sovereign of 
could easily have gained many places of refuge Lat es ra en | Entp e vial Pavrvlianent. Pome pel portent’ nay » Say af an all eae no one could — that 
ith t fear, in the enjoyment of all t was ni e vt at duty tow: us. was no reason, however, 
ed — withou njoy vee | House of Commons, July 21. | why we should not put ourselves in a state of defence, and not trust our 


The “ seraglio,” we are told, consisted of Angés and her daughter;; Oa the order for going into a Committee of Ways and Means, 
and this is proved, first, by comparing the which the former must) Mr. Disraeit took occasion to enter upon a review of the financial 
have reached in 1799, with the supposed youth of the lady as seen in | operations of the late Government, the difficulties those operations had 
1806 ; secondly, by the assertion of the old road-mender, that he had | had to encounter, and their probable result had the arrangements which | ‘ : 
seen two females at different times in the carriage. This testimony, the | ad met with the concurrence of the House not been disturbed by un- different from those which existed when Lord Malmesbury proposed a 
sole evidence for the accusation, is, as I observed when reporting it, of | foreseen political occurrences. He then adverted to the course which | COUSTess, and the object was different. They would go into the congress 
the very slightest value ; it would hardly be worth weighing, even if) the Chancellor of the Exchequer bad recommended. To the decision | on to alter the terms of the peace or to accept them. If the former, 
uncontradicted. But as to the child of Angés Berthelmy,—the only | to which the present Government had arrived to deal with the defici- | n whose interests, he asked, were we to enter into the congress? It 


security to the forbearance of another country. 

Mr. S. Frrzgeracp observed that every one must see that the two no- 
ble lords had made up their minds to go into a congress, and that, if 
they could get into the congress, they would. The circumstances were 





conceivable heroine of such a tragedy,—it is directly confuted by evi-| ency of revenue by taxes, and not by loan, he gave an unqualified ap- 


A beg ‘ Pi 
affirming that the daughter was married, and still alive in Rbenish Ba- | would justify a recourse toa loan, Admitting, however, that the G 


varia, may fairly be allowed more credit than an odious imputation | yernment were perfectly justified in the course they bad taken in aug: | 


dence at least as good as the other. The letter in the Allgemeine Zeitung | 


Achci 


would be the duty of the Government to inform the House at the earliest 





tion, t of the 





There was nothing in the y that | 
0- 


based on nothing but the casual view of a purblind old man. The accu- | menting the income-tax, and not objecting to the amount, he asked the | 
racy of that letter is confirmed by its coincidence with what afterwards | House to consider the mode in which the tax was to be levied, and he | 
came out in the letter from Mans—namely, that Angés bad brothers liv- | should be glad if the proposed plan could be modified. He did not think | 


ing in Zweibriicken and Kaiserslautera,—both in the region named by | that collecting the additional 4d. in six months, instead of spreading it | 


the writer from Heidelberg,—whither Aagés, on leaving France, was | 


found a home with those near relations. 


ment on the point of age, if valid at all, goes near to extinguish the mo- | 


v | Over the year, was at all necessary. 
bound ; and where, it may be presumed, her daughter, if not herself also, | sure, and the more this proposition was before the country, the more | 

; , | numerous, in bis opinion, woald be the 
The romance of the daughter being thus exploded, the counsel’s argu- | for he thought the same amount might be raised without this 


ne 
J 


to the arr t, | 





to the taxpayers. Looking at the geveral of our fi 





ther as weil. So little was seen of the lady at Hildburghausen, that the | served that we were now raising a revenue of nearly £70,000,000 in a time | 


guesses of the public cannot be much relied on; bat it is certain that | of peace ; and how, 


all who saw her there, or in the first days at Eishausen, agreed in de- | 
scribing her as a girl in ber teens ; and unless ail were mistaken, this 


cannot have been the Angés Barthelmy, whose age, it is rightly inferred, should gain nothing by declamat 


must have been between twenty and ony! in 1803, So that on the | 
whole, it may at least be doubted whether the 
a different person altogether, and unknown to us otherwise ; her identity 


with the writer of the love-letters from Mans being no less questi 


lady of Eishausen was not | of this country was, on the whole, an economical government ; the esti- 


hie | 


It 


k 





down exp of the day ; so that we 
i and forcing upon the Go- 


7 =p 
vernment what was called economical administration, The government 


ees 


e as the Government 





= for the civil service showed an expenditure for the development 





than every other point of this curious story. 
The indictment havi 


agrees with what we know of his habits and dispositions ; how it agrees 


with his own description of the recluse, as a “ man of deep feelings and | 


warm heart,” qualities not very consistent with a story the bases of 


y 
ing thus failed on its two cardinal points, it need | 
not much concern us té ask how the pleader’s account of Van der Valck | 


adv: 
acy 


t of the people, so that these estimates did not afford a 
resource ; and, great as our expenditure was for the army and navy, the 
defences of the country were still said to be imperfect. 

Then, what were the ways and means to encounter these future de- 
mands? (Our expenditure depended upon our policy. The Ministry only 
kept up that expenditure which the policy of the country demanded and 
Parli t wasr ible for that policy. If we did not reduce our 





Yr 


which are rank selfishness and guile, and its incidents inceat and murder. | expenditure we must look to our policy, and with that view, at this mo- 
To pursue such a tale as he has devised through its inevitable sequence | ment there were two points that must not be overlooked, The policy of 


of horrors and abominations, “ concealed ys 
hausen,”’ is fortunately unnecessary. The premises being proved false, 
the system of cruelty, baseness, and depravity raised upon them sinks at 
once into a mere chaos of fiction. 

But even bad the libellous part been spared, and the Epicurean view 
only of the retreat at Eishausen displayed, one might bave asked if a 
theory of that kind were creditable? Let the indulgences, such as they 


were, be heightened to the utmost, and weighed against the terrible loss | 
of liberty, speech, and society,—can any one imagine the prevuiling re-| 


sult such as a heer tae would choose? Had Van der Valck been the 
selfish Sybarite of caricature, would his constancy to a single object 
of passion have induced him to bear all this for her sake, not for days, 
but for years? Would an Epicurean, if willing to remain a prisoner on 
such terms in his “ seraglio,” have sought no change of company there 
during half a life-time !—never have betrayed the slightest wandering of 
fancy in a direction where, of all others, the caprice of sel/-indulgenee 
is most fickle and fastidious? I will not dwell on other parts of his do- 
mestic life, bis early hours, his restless industry, and love of intellectual 

; on the stubborn force of his resolution, on the flowing vein of 
his bounties—all irreconcileable with the character of a mere volup- 
tuary. It is sufficient to point to the fact that his connexion with the 
lady, of whatever nature it was—and even this is uncertain—that his 
friendship, love, or self-devotion to a single object through years of en- 





in the inner chambers ot Kis- | the late Government in respect to the transactions in Italy was to main- | 


tain a strict and impartial neutrality, and the present Administration had | 
declared their intention to adopt that policy. There was a prospect of | 
a Congress or Conference to be attended by neutral Powers, but the mo- | 
meat they attended the Conference or Congress they ceased to be neu- } 
tral. We had peace. He believed peace to be a great blessing, and no 
country would profit more from peace than this coantry. Viewing the 
startling events whieh had happened in Italy from an English poiat, and 
the vantage ground we occupied, should we, he asked, thrust ourselves 
into Congresses or Conferences, and enter into engagements which would 
involve us in proceedings injurious to our resources, and from which we 
could reap only eonfasion and rain? This was one point of Pg 
—_ quired the id 9g of the House. There bg ew a of 

greater importance. e were to view the peace as it rela to 
England and to English interests. He considered that it was entitled to 
our respect ;bat he bad heard the peace disapproved, and Eaglish 
statesmen, becaase the Emperor of the French had not the pro- 
gramme with which he commenced the war. But there was no instance 





in whieh the objects of a war had been fully or in a degree rea- 
lized. He gave credit to the Princes who had signed the peace, and he 
hoped and believed it would be permanent ; but let us do our best to 


make iteo. And what was our course? Not to meet at any Congress, 


It added to the severity of the pres- | M. Frederic Gaillardet to the Courrier 


t of their d respecting the entering into the congress, 
After a further desultory discussion, the House went into a Committee 


of Ways and Means. 


———__ 


THE EMPEROR AND THE KING. 
We translate the following interesting passages from the last letter of 
des Etats Unis. They cast new light 


upon some notable incidents of the war and the peace ; and coming from 
anuoyance | # man so acute and so well informed as M. Gaillardet, they are worthy 
he ob- | of credit. 


What are the reasons for which the Emperor Napoleon bas fallen short 


he asked, was this great and growing evil to be met? | of his programme, and sto half ? 
was useless to blame Government ; no persons were so interested in ‘Lean _ with more — Aare ner tnnn aud Op ad to etowt 
now be made knowa without objecti 
with the utmost candour. 


the trath may 
ay d 


th 


‘ 
papers 





Grave misunderstanding bas for a long time prevailed between the 


Emperor and Victor Emmanuel. This misunderstanding was shown by 
the order of the day which was issued after the battle of Palestro, in 
which the King of Sardinia found, that enough had not been said in se 
of his own personal bravery, and that of his troops. However, 
knowledgment of this bravery was made in no peddling way by our 
Generals and Zouaves, who were clamorous and impatient at not having 


yet seen the Emperor on the field, save to console the wounded. The 
called him the little Undertaker. Since then he has shown them that he 
second to none in coolness and bravery. 

The rancour of Victor Emmanuel suggested to him an unfortunate 
course. He heard the canvon of Magenta, and if he had shown any 
coqueen to occupy the position which had previously been assigned 
to him, our Imperial Gaard would not have been obliged to sustain an- 
aided, and for two hours, the shock of the whole Austrian army, which 
would bave been much more promptly defeated than it was. But he did 
not appear, and put the issue of the day in peril by his backwardness 
which the Emperor looked upon as intentional. He re hed him for 
it, and mistrust began to appear between them as well as between the 
two armies. This mistrust was so great that the Emperor having made 
known to the king the hour at which he expected to enter Milan with him, 
the king came to the place of meeting two hours before the appointed 
time, fearing that he had been deceived, and that the Emperor would 
make his entry without him. These curious incidents were related in one — 
of our salons by one of the directors of the Lombardy Railway who says 
he has them from the mouth of the King of Sardinia himself. The latter 
must now see how unjust bis ions were, from the courteous and 
modest manner in which the Emperor behaved to him, conducting him 
to the Ducal palace, taking up his own quarters in another palace. 


The Emperor Francis Joseph received without hesitation the overtures 
of Napoleon, but be declared he would not treat at any price with the 
King of Sardinia. The same hate and pride made the Austrian officers 





who were prisoners, comparatively Pry en able to give up their 
swords to the French rather than the inians. This fact explains 
why the name of Victor Emmanuel is not mentioned in the des 


but to go to our ally, and, giving him credit for sincere mo 


tire seclusion, only ended with her life,—as deeisive against the Epica: | him, “ If you are in favour of peace, join ue ia coouring te 





wy tie ool 





, patch an- 
rean view of the question. mode by which peace can be secured ; revive and restore and increase | nouncing the armistice, though it was signed after deliberati t 

What was he, then t—what was the nature of his secret, the motive of the good feeling between the two countries by the diminution of your | Victor Emmanuel and Prinos Napoleos CS ee 
his extraordinary resolution, the occasion of his still more extraordi 


y\ar ts ; show yourself, as we believe you tu be, sincerely anxious | 
persistence init ? These questions may be repeated at the end, as they were | for the peace of the world, aud we will join you in reciprocal confi- | 
raised at the beginning of the inquiry, They bave found as yet no intelli- | dence.”’ 
gible answer. The disclosures which seemed to promise something have| The Cuancettor of the Excuxqver said he should dismiss from bis 
merely given new names to the actors in a dim scene, with some sbreds | consideration that part of Mr. Disraeli’s h which related to the jus- 
of an earlier date loosely hanging to them ; but the moral of the mys- tification of the financial measures of the late Government, upon which 
tery in which they have been engaged these forty years—the develop- | no imputation had been thrown. The objection Mr. Disraeli had urged | 
meat, material or mental, of its origin and progress ;—nay, even the to the proposed mode of levying the additional income-tax involved, in 
mere description in terms of the enigma which it involves, so far as any | fact, the whole question of borrowing or not borrowing. The House of 
distinct or coherent representation goes, is yet tobe sought. This alone, | Commons was as much entitled to tax six months’ profit as those of 12 
independently of many minor features in themselves curious and pro-| months. The effect of the “ modification” would be to throw half the 
blematical, gives the story, as I have said, a tone of the marvellous, - additional tax on the year 1860-61, making it of the ways and 
bably without a perallel in any ober, comprising so long a series of in- | means not of the current year, but of the next. He demurred to the doc- 
cidents, subject for years to the inquisition of modern society. The} trine of Mr. Disraeli, (bat the growth of the civil expenditure was legiti- 
facts, some of them plain and tangible, others half-seen and mysterious, | mate and normal ; and, as to our naval and military estimates, be could not bave witnessed more than I did. Orders, dictated oe 
supposed that there was nothing to be done but to adopt the measures of | of delicacy, had been given that only privileged persons shou 
whatever way we take them up, is as fast locked as an enchanted castle | the late Government, and all the difficulties of the income-tax would be | the place of the interview. Every care had been taken not to wound 
in a middle-age legend. It seems strange that the key should be lost ; | cleared away at once, He had been rather hard upon the present Go-| the pride of the Emperor of Austria, to whom it would doubtless have 
et that any of those hitherto tried should be found the right one, would | verament in assuming the perfect wisdom of their predecessors in respect | been disagreeable to have been exposed too much to public view. The 
be hardly less surprising. : | to foreign affairs. He (Mr. Gladstoue) thought it would have been more | meeting of the two sovereigns was fixed for nine o’clock. At a quarter 

I have so far confined myself to a summary of the details of which evi- convenient to have chosen another opportunity for discussing these to- | of an hoar before, Napoleon ILI. arrived at the spot, and he came before 
deace exists, and to the analysis of what may ‘be suggested to account| pics. Mr. Disraeli had endeavoured to impress upon the present Go- | time in order that he might go on for @ short distance to meet the Em- 
for them. In concluding, some opinion of my own may be looked for ;| vernment the duty of preserving the alliance between England and of Austria. Francis Joseph soon made his appearance, and see- 
and this would be given without reserve, had any of the various con- | France—which had become almost the law of our a poner sed he | ing that his late adversary had courteously come to receive him, urged 
jectures that bave occurred to me during the process brought conviction | said “ aire the diminution of armaments.” He (Mr. Gladstone) ex-| forward his horse. When the two parties had come near, the escorts 
to my owa miod. But bere, as with the attempts of others, I have found 
that however apt a given version may be to one set of traits or incidents, 
it proves unfit or absurd when applied to the rest. If an opening which | 
seems to throw light on some features of the case only left the others ia 
darkness, it would be of no real service. But the peculiarity of this sub- 
juct is, that whatever explanation you is not only limited as to the 
number of incidents it will suit, but directly at variance with others of 
equal weight. So that all efforts made to untie the knot merely leave it 
more intricate than before. 

As to matters of fact, even, our information is doubtful on most of the 
eardinal points. There is perhaps but one which we are nearly sure of 
—namely, that the Vavel de Versay of Eishacsen was the Van der Vaick 
of the Embassy in Paris. That his companion was the Angés Berthelmy 
of the love-letters, is much less certain ; although the balance of proba- 
bility inclines that way. The precise relation in which stood to 
each other is unkoown. But on the whole, it seems probable it was 
of the most fntimate kind ; although much might be urged to the con- | He believed the income-tax was hateful, chiefly because it was unjust. 
trary. It must not be forgotten that, throughout the lady’s seclusion, | He was prepared to show that it fell with a double 
she had no attendant in her chamber but Van der Valck. This—reject- 
ing the idea of a cynical rudeness, which everything else contradicts— | | 
seems conclusive as to the nature of their connexion. That it was, on 
both sides, the frait of a no less deep and in its es- 
sence than strange in its effects, can hardly be doubted, it we admit the 


Soe 

Beyond bare outlines, themselves rather probable 

all, so far as I can see—in acts nv less than ia motives—is ambiguous, 
incoherent, unaccountable, or contradictory ; as if the actors were in- 
deed “ of the stuff that dreams are made of.’ 


The unconquerable repugnance of the Emperor of Austria for the 
rom Se Sardinia, also explains why he ceded bis right to Lombardy to 
the Em of the French, who bas ceded it to Victor Emmanuel. Na- 
poleon III. on bis part, has perhaps not been sorry at this mode of ar- 
ranging the affair, which will cause it to be rec in the annals of 
Italy, that it is to France that Piedmont owes the rich gift of a province 
with three millions of iubabitants. 


—=——_ 


INTERVIEW OF THE EMPERORS. 


A letter from Villafranca of the 11th thus desoribes the interview be- 
tween the two Emperors : 


“ I arrived here early this morning, but had I come the day before I 














lie interspersed with the common things of to-day: their meaning, in 


pressed his opinion that the moment the state of Europe allowed it 
would be the duty of the English Government to use every effort in that 
sense. But why should Mr. Disraeli, he asked, d all ? 


stopped short, and the Emperors advanced into the centre of the unoc- 
cupied space. The escort of the Emperor Napol was posed of 
g Marsbal Vaillant, General Martimprey, General Fleury, the officers of 
Three months ago Lord Mal y was desp g telegrams for the | the imperial household and of his staff, of a squadron of the Cent 
parpose of bringing about a congress. He (Mr, Gladstone) was not pre- | Gardes and one of the Guides, all in their splendid full dress uniforms. 
pared to subscribe to all Mr. Disraeli’s opinious as to the peace; he | His fine bay horse which he has used since the com- 
would rather reserve bis Jjadgment than pledge himself, in the present 
state of Europe, by giving a distinct approbation of its terms. He agreed 
that we should do our best to make it permanent by caation and mode- 
ration in word and deed. 
Mr Bricut congratulated Mr. Disraeli on having become a convert to 
his and Mr. Cobdea’s views of foreign policy. With respect to the Bad- 
i i satisfaction as such 
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flection that it was an arrangement for a year only, and that next year 
the Government would take a comprehensive ue of our finances. 
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light from ourselves, and that 30,000,000 Frenchmen were not as 





Euperor of Aastria had passed a ni 
battle of Solferiao. , it is a habitation comfortable, 


for a perpetual peace with England as most intelligent and Christian 
glishmen were for a 
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je kind of conversation was suspended ; and all seemed do- 
pants fovaluatarily by a certain emotion uced by the importance 
ot the incident which was passing. As to what took place ioside, I can- 
not say anything; all I know is that when jthe two sovereigns issued 
forth tlle conference, they seemed both perfectly satisfied. The 
word to mount was given, and in an instant all were ia the saddle. The 
Emperor of Austria uttered a few words expressive of the admiration he 
felt for the French army, and did Marshal Vaillant, and Gens, Martim- 
prey and Fleury, the honour of shaking hands with them. The two so- 
vereigns then took leave of each other with the greatest cordiality ; and 
the next moment each splendid cortége was ou the way back to the place 
from which it had started. The Emperor of the Freach entered Val- 
legio a little after 11.” 

—————— 
LOUIS NAPOLEON ON THE PEACE. 

On the 19th inst. the French Emperor formally received the great bod- 
jes of the State at St. Cloud. The speeches of M. Troplong (an ominous 
name for a Senator) President of the Senate, and of the Count de Morny, 
President of the Legislative Body, were, of course, eulogies prepared to 
order, and are not wortby of our attention. But Louis Napoleon's speech, 
from the stool of repent , is of t and interest. He replied to 
the congratulations which he received as follows :— 

“ Gentlemen,—Finding myself again in the midst of you who dyring 
my absence have shown so much devotion to the Empress and to my son, 
I feel first of all the desire to thank you, and then to explain to you the 
motives of my conduct. 

“ When, afier a successful campaign of two months, the French and 
Sardinian armies pitched their camp before the walls of Verona, the 
straggle was evidently on the point of undergoing a change in a military 
as well as a political point of view. I was fatally obliged to attack in 
front an enewy intrenched behind great fortresses, protected against any 
diversion on his flanks by the —— of the territories which sur- 
pounded him ; and in commencing the long and sterile war of sieges I 
found in presence of me Europe in arms, ready either to dispute our suc- 
cess or to aggravate our reverses. 

“ Nevertheless, the difficulty of the enterprise would neither have 
shaken my resolution nor stopped the enthusiasm of my army had not 
the means been out of proportion with the results to be expected. It 
was necessary to resolve boldly to break through the barriers raised b; 
neutral territories, and then to accept the struggle on the Rhine as well 
as on the Adige. It came to this: to accept everywhere the support 
of revoluti More precious blood must have been shed, and enough 
has been sbed already ; in a word, to d it was 'y to stake 
what no Sovereign ought to stake, unleas the independence of his country 
is in danger. 

“ If, then, I stopped short, it was not from weariness or exhaustion, 
nor from abandonment of the noble cause I wished to serve, but because 
a louder voice spoke within my heart— The interests of France.’ 

“ Do you imagine it cost me nothing to put a break upon the ardour 
of my soldiers, who, excited by victory, wished to advance? 

“ Do you sup that it cost me nothing publicly in the face of Eu- 
rope to curtail from my programme the territory which extends from the 
Mincio to the Adriatic? 

“ Do you imagine that it cost me nothing to behold noble illusions 
destroyed in honest hearts, patriotic hopes extinguished ? 

“To serve Italian independence I waged war against the grain of 
Europe. As soon as the destinies of my country were imperilled I con- 
cluded peace. 

“ can it now be said that our efforts and sacrifices are a pure loss? 
No. As I said in my farewell address to my soldiers, we have a right 
to be proad of this short campaign. In four combats and two battles a 

werful army, inferior to none in organization and bravery, has been 

ted. The King of Piedmont, once styled the Guardian of the Al 
has seen his country delivered from invasion, and the frortier line of bis 
States extended from the Ticino to the Mincio. The idea of Italian na- 
tionality is admitted by its warmest opponents. All the Sovereigns of 
the Italian peninsula understand at last the imperious necessity of salu- 


reforms. . 
“Tnbus, after baving given a new of the military power of France, 
the peace which I bave just concluded will be fruitful happy results ; 
the future will reveal them daily more and more for the happiness of 
Italy, the influence of France, the quiet of Europe.” 

. ——— 

MANIFESTO OF THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 

The following is a translation of the manifesto of the Emperor of 
Austria : 

“ When all concessions that were allowable, and patible with 
dignity of the crown and the honour and welfare of the country, have 
been exhausted, and when all attempts at a ifc arrangement bave 
miscarried, there is no room for choice, and what cannot be aveided be- 
comes a duty. 

“This duty placed me under the stern ity of d ding from my 

le new and painful sacrifices, in order to place io a state of defence 
their most sacred interests. My faithful people have responded to my ap- 
peal ; my bw pressed forward unanimously in defence of the throne, 

they ve made the sacrifices of every kind demanded by circumstan- 
ces with an eagerness which merits my gratitude—which augments, if 
possible, the profound affection which I feel for them—and which was 
an a to inspire the assurance that the just cause in defence of which 
my brave armies went forth with enthusiasm to the contest would be 
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torious. 
“ Unbappily the result has not corresponded with the general effort, 
and the fortune of war bas not been favourable to us. 

“ The valiant army of Austria has in this instance again given proofs 
of its tried heroism and its incomparable perseverance so brilliant that 
it has commanded the admiration of all, evea of its enemies. I experi- 


ence a legitimate in being the chief ofsuch an army, and the country 
ought to feel inde to it for having maintained vigorously, in all its 
purity, the honour of the Austrian flag 


“ It is not less perfectly established that our enemies, in spite of the 
greatest efforts, in spite of the superior forces which they had for a long 
— been preparing for the conflict, have been able, even by making 

greatest sacrifices, to obtain only edvantaces, nota decisive victory ; 


while the Austrian army, still animated by the same ardour, and full of T 





ey De © 0 , the p of which left 
een lity of recovering from the enemy all the advantages 

he gained. But for this it would have been necessary 

to make new sacrifices, which certainly would not have been less blood 
than those which have been made already, and which have deeply af- 


heart. 
these conditions it was my duty as a sovereign to take into 
serious consideration the propoaiiions “of peace which bed becn 


ages plan Loy mgr even than those which bad 
been made up to time. And, eon ey ey would have 
nee I have been so bitterly ived in my well- 
founded that this contest not having been entered into for the 
defence of the rights of Austria only, I should not be left alone in it. 

: te of the ardent sympathy worthy of acknowledgment which 
the cause has inspired, for the most part, in the journals 
and peoples of Germany, our national allies, our most ancient allies, 

Ghuitantaly refesel to rocegalen tho guest tm of the grand 
question of the day. Consequently Austria would have been obliged all 
alone to face the events which were being prepared for, and which every 
day might have been rendered more grave. 

“ The honour of Austria coming intact ont of this war, thanks to the 
heroic efforts of ber valiant army, I have resolved, yielding to political 
considerations, to make a sacrifice for the re-establishment of peace, and 
to accept the preliminaries which t to lead to its conclusion ; for I 
have acquired the conviction that I 
less unfavourable in coming to a direct understandi 
of the French, without the blendiog of any third party whatsoever, than 
Sis attead pan amas Uneuiy T 

ve taken no part straggie. Un ly 1 have been unable to 
sroage the exparation trom the test of the empire of the greater part of 

ly. On the other hand, it must be to heart to see 
the blessings of peace assured afresh to my beloved and these 
blessings are doubly precious to me, because they will give me the ne- 
camany lelenre for hetoving beverhoots tikes distraction ail at- 
tention and solicitude on the fruitfal task that I oo 
that is to , to found in @ durable meaner the taterosl well-being and 





trials and sacrifices my people have shown themselves faithful to my 
person, 80 now by the confidence with which they respond to me they 
will aid in accomplishing works of peace, and in attaining the realisation 
of my benevolent intentions. 

“ As chief of the army, I have already expressed to it, in a special 
der of the day, my acknowledyments of its bravery. To-day I renew the 
expression of these sentiments. While I speak to my people [ thank those 
of their children who have fought for God, their Emperor, and their 
country. I thank them for the beroism of which they have given proof, 
and I shall always remember with grief those of our brave companions 
in arms who have not, alas! returned from the combat. 

(Signed) “ Francis Joseru. 

“ Laxenbourg, 15th July, 1859.” 

————— 
THE PEACE IN TUSCANY. 
Florence, July 14, 1859. 

The news of the conclusion of peace bas excited immense agitation. 
It was so unexpected, so improbable, that people at first refused to be- 
lieve it. When it became impossible to doubt, the emotion became gene- 
ral, and gave rise to some disorder. The official placard announcing the 
peace was tora down in many places. The printing office of the Tuscan 
Moniteur was invaded by the populace, all the copies of the paper 
found in it were taken out and burat. The Abbé Casali, the manager of 
the paper, was particularly blamed by the crowd, not for having printed 
the Emperor’s dispatch as a piece of news, but for having done it with- 
out waiting for an authorization from the Provisional Government, and 
thereby betrayed a feeling which, as an old functionary of the Grand 
Ducal Government, he was very naturally suspected of entertaining. The 
interference of some courageous citizens alone saved him from summary 
punishment by the populece, and preserved his printing office from the 
flames. The gendarmes attempted to act, but hv were not sufficient! 
numerous to maintain order. Fortunately, the National Guard, whic 
was on the eve of being organized, assembled spontaneously, and formed 
a force of 300 men, which paraded the streets of the city during the 
night. Their presence soothed the agitation, and they found no neces- 
sity to make use of their arms. In the morning of the next day, the Go- 
vernment published the following proclamation : 


Tuscans,—The news of events which interrupt the most brilliant hopes, 
causes @ general and profound grief. The Government shares your sen- 
timents. We must not, however, give way to discouragement, and must 
be content to wait for more ample details. Under present’ circumstan- 
ces our taek is to unite more closely than ever to show our firmness, and 
to prove that we are worthy to be citizens of a free and independent 
country. As long as we remain thus firm all our hopes will-not be lost. 
Citizens deputed by us are about to proceed to Turin to learn what is 
the real state of things. Meanwhile, remember that any extreme mani- 
festation of your regrets will only aggravate the perils of the situation. 
Let us all join in maintaining order, which now more than ever is ne- 

for the salvation of our country. To-morrow the “con-ulta ”’ 
will meet. Jointly with it, the Government will make the voice of Tus- 
cany heard by Victor Emmanuel, in whom it has the fullest confidence. 
Tuscany will not, in spite of its will or of its rights, be laced under 


close. Now, trembling from their rude experience, they look with appre- 
heasion, asking, What next? It is not necessary to be a Freachman, an 
Austrian, or even an Italian, to feel a lively personal interest in the pre- 
sent aspect of European affairs ; and the subject comes home to the bu- 
siness if not to the bosom of every Englishman who has one bundred and 
fifty pounds a year to live upon, in the shape of an addition to the in- 
come tax. 

Bat what is there to tell of, that is of such moment? Truly we must 
use the words of a contemporary which, in announcing the arrival of the 
Persia, said that the advices brought by her conveyed nothing novel, but 
would yet be found of unusual interest. They are so, because the condition 
in which Louis Napoleon has left Italy, the relations which exist between 
Lombardy and Sardinia, Sardinia and Austria, the people of the three 
great duchies and their late rulers, and between Austria and the con- 
ceived, but yet unborn Italian confederation, are so anomalous and so 
unstable, that at a moment’s aotice some trifling and unexpected move- 
ment may bring down the hasty, ill-constructed fabric of the peace in ut- 
ter and wide spreading ruin. The conference which is expected to 
organise and firmly establish the new order of things in Italy, 
was expected at the last advices to take place at Zurich 
in the first, or at farthest, the second week-in August. But 
supposing that the statu quo is preserved during the interval, is it by 
any means certain that this conference will end in giving the world as- 
surance of a permanent peace? For in the first place, the King of Sar- 
dinia, ostensibly the principal in the war, is not even to be represented 
at the drawing of the protocols which settle definitively the terms of 
peace. Austria, having wronged Sardinia, cannot forgive her, and hateg 
her so bitterly that she cannot consent even to a diplomatic contact with 
her ; and so Victor Emmanuel is expected to accept a peace, to the terms 
of which he is not a party, except he chooses to accede to it by an addi- 
tional article :—that miserable position is not denied him. But, as the 
reader of our political columns will see, Victor Emmanuel neither loves 
nor trusts the dear ally who has just tossed him a principality, much asa 
baron of old would toss a purse to a grumbling retainer ; and it i 
to be seen whether he will submit to be kicked and cuffed by the two Em- 
perors, in consideration of the gratuity which he has pocketed with so ill 
a grace. Not, of course, that he would dare openly to provoke France 
and Austria to compel his acceptance of the part which they have as- 
signed him ; not, of course, that Louis Napoleon would hesitate an in- 
stant about marching into his late camp companion, and making him un- 
derstand that he must do as he is bid—such a move against his old friend 
in the interests of his old enemy would be quite in the style of the French 

















either the yoke or the influence of Austria. hy 
Florence, July 13, 1859. 


The Commissary Extraordinary of King Victor Emmanuel. 
. BUONCOMPAGNIL. 
The Ministers. B. Ricasoui, Loterior. 
C. Rivotrt, Public Instruction. 
E. Popa. Justice. 
R. Busacca, Finance. 
V. Satvoenoit, Worship. 
P. A. De Cavero, War. 
The Secretary-General : Cevestino Bianca. 

These simple and heartfelt words, which were thoroughly understood 
by the population, contributed to calm men’s minds. This moraing the 
Gonfalonier (Mayor) published the following proclamation : 

Iababitants of Florence, I join my voice to that of the Government to 
beg you at this moment of solemn expectation to be calm and united, to 
appeal to your faith in the Italian cause, and to your confidence in the 
loyalty of King Victor Emmaauel. The city was yesterday painfully sur- 
prised by the receipt of unexpected news. The emotion, the regret dis- 
played by you, prove the generosity of your sentiments, your love for 

" your desire to see the w’ Sen bevnan lene eens coven 

plished. Let the voice of reason moderate your uneasiness. 
selves equal pd yy oe was oe - coumney 
to be united to have but one will. Your nies depend upon your 

derati ont Me ity. brome devoted A Victor Emmanuel and 
your confidence in him can alone ass our deliverance from a dynast, 
whose policy is irreconcileable with the sacred sentiments which azimate 
oer The Gonfaloniere, M. BartuoLome. 

Florence, July 14. 


— 
AUSTRIAN ORDER OF THE DAY. 


Depending on my rights, on the enthusiasm of my subjects, on the 
courage of my army, and on the natural allies of Austria, | waged war in 
order to maintain inviolate the existing treaties. 

My — found willing to make any and every sacrifice. Sangui- 
nary icts have proved to the world the fearlessness and heroism of 
my ys army, which, although it is interior in number to the enemy, 
and has lost thousands of officers and private soldiers, is fall of strength 
and courage, and joyfully looks forward to the renewal of the struggle. 
Beiog without allies, I yield to the unfavourable political relations, it 
being my first duty to avoid shedding, to no purpose, the blood of my 
soldiery and demanding useless sacrifices on the part of my people, I 
conclude peace on the basis of the line of the Mincio. 

From my inmost beart I thank my army, which has again proved to 
me how completely I can depend on it in tuture wars. 

Verona, July 12, 1859. 








Francis Josera. 





BRADY'S GALLERIES, 

359 Broadway, N. Y.,and Pennsyivania Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

HE COLLECTION OF PORTRAITS OF THESE GALLERIES ARE THE 
celebrated and valuable in bis 5 

SENATE, and HOUSE OF AKPRESENTaTIVES at 

oe LSGATIONS, are on exhibition, taken during the last Session of 


Dacussas Mixarones, and Porrrarrs, can be copied to any desired size, 
finished in Ou or laren Covouns, or in Maxsorins Seven. - or 





J. GURNEY’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 4ND FINE ART GALLERY, 
707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, FIRST BLOCK BELOW NEW YORK HOTEL. 

Established 


“ 1840. 

ONTAINS THE LARGEST OOLLEUTION OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF STATESME 

C VIViNSS, LITKRARY and MILITARY MEN, to de seen in the United States. am. 
Open till 9 P. i. ane ae Puan inspection of the Fubtie. 
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and American Arusia, also on exhibition. mee 


Disv.—On Thursday afternoon, August 4, after a and painful iliness, 
Manoansr, wife of Joun Ga.uine. pea ape and those of her 
son-in-law, James aod Tuomas Le BouriLiier, are invited to at- 
tend her funeral on the 6th inst., at 10 o'clock, A. M., from Calvary 
Church, Fourth Avenue, corner 21st Street. 














To Connesronpents.—W. P. T., Fredericton, J.J., Geneva, will be answered 


next week. 
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The State of Europe. 

The position in which the brief campaign of Louis Napoleon has left 
the international affairs of Europe, continues to be the engrossing politi- 
cal topic of the day. We should gladly present other and more gratify- 
ing subjects to the attention of our readers ; but it is impossibie to blink 
this one. Turn where we will, it meets us. Its portentous shadow falls 
over the whole world of civilization ; and one must be a Hottentot, an 
Esquimaux, or a Patagonian, not to bave his affairs in some manner af- 
fected by it. Trade, commerce, manufactures, agriculture, even litera- 
ture, all felt the shock when Louis Napoleon opened the war, and they 








all euffered as sudden a revulsion when he brought it to so precipitate a 


Pp ; he would rather enjoy it than otherwise. But although Victor 
Emmanuel may not give him the opportunity to do this, still as the 
sovereign of the leading Italian state, as the man most trusted, next to 
Cavour and Garibaldi, by the Italian people, he has the power to foment 
rebellion throughout the peninsula ; and make the restoration of imperial 
order a very troublesome and bloody business. 

For this Italian confederation,—how is it to be made, and when made, 
how kept in existence? Are the Duchies tocome into it as free and in- 
dependent states? and if Louis Napoleon expects this, (and he has some- 
what inexplicably announced that the Dukes shall not be forced back 
upon their former subjects,) will Francis Joseph consent to it if he can 
prevent it ? and may he not, from the adverse feeling that Louis Napoleon 
has aroused throughout Europe, be in a position soon to protest against 
it and resist 1tr Ana ithe Duchies ceme in as independent states, how 
will their position accord with that of Venice, which is to appear 
in the confederation only as an appanage of the Emperor of Austria, 
by whose representative it will be represented in the federative congreas? 
Of what strange, incongruous elements will that congress be made up, if 
it ever should assemble! And then, the Pope.—Will he consent to diffuse 
the sacred oil of his holy office over the surface of that troubled sea, and 
thus soothe it into quiet? All opinion upon this subject now, must be 
mere conjecture ; and yet at present it seems probable that Pius 1X. 
will decline adding to his titles that of “ Ex-Officio Honorary President 
of the Italian Confederation.”” For Rome isever cautious and prudent in 
modern days, as to assuming temporal responsibility. Her power is now, 
more than ever it was, purely of a religious character, concerning itself 
rather with the eternal than the temporal interests of men. More than 
ever is it now necessary for her, to limit the exercise of her influence 
within its legitimate, and universally conceded bounds ; for shoald she 
even desire an increase of temporal power, she is astute enough to see, 
that in endeavouring to attain it in this day, she would but play the part 
of the dog in the fable, and lose what she has in snatching at what she 
cannot get. So we are not surprised at learning, that the question 
is mooted in the Vatican, whether it is possible for the Pope 
to accept the position offered to him, even if he should be 
willing to do so. For the conflict of his duties, in case of 
serious disagreement between the members of the confederation, or, 
still more, in case of a belligerent feeling between the confederation and 
some other Roman Catholic State would greatly embarrass him. Indeed 
it is not possible to see how he could extricate himself from the dilem- 
ma, except by abandoning his see or his presideacy. Now we have much 
mistaken Rome if her wily cardinals, with their eyes opened very wide- 
ly by recent events, walk into such a trap as this ; and we therefore look 


«t | for some other arrangement, or disarrangement, of the perplexing Ital- 


ian question. 

As to Europe generally, it is credibly reported that the French Em- 
peror intends to compass, if possible, the cancellation of the treaties 
of 1815, and that he desired a general congress of the great powers, in- 
stead of this conference duet at Zurich, to give greater éclat to the an- 
nulling of the instraments which so annoy his pride. But he was wise 
in refraining from the endeavour to obtain such a conference. He could 
not have bad it. Russia might have acceded ; bat Prussia would have 
held coldly aloof; and Eagland would have rejected with scorn, ex- 
pressed through her press, if not by her diplomats, an invitation to such 
a fag end of Louis Napoleon’s entertainment. 

Towards England it cannot be denied taat the position, of France is 
becoming daily more embarrassing. France, or her ruler, would seem 
to expect, if we take them at their word, that England is to remain the 
unconcerned spectator of such events as those of the last two months in 
Europe, and of the great armaments that France keeps constantly in ac- 
tive readiness ; and not less that English lips shall be sealed and Eaglish 
pens restrained upon the subject of the “ third” Napoleon’s movements. 
If England cannot afford all this for the sake of the French alliance, it is 
pretty plainly intimated that, desirable as that alliance is for the best in 
terests of Europe, and of humanity, she must do without it. At that price 
we need hardly say, she will do without the alliance ; bat we are most un- 
willing to believe that the relations of the two couatries will be radely 
severed ; and in any case, we cannot believe that Louis Napoleon means 
to “ avenge Waterloo,” by invading Eagland. He could not be so mad, 
as to parchase the slight temporary success that he might gain, by his 
utter extinction, which would surely follow. And yet here he is, apolc- 
gizing to the world, because he was compelled to make an unsatisfactory 
peace by circumstances that the merest tyro in politics must have fore- 
seen. He stands before the world either a faithless man, or a seif- 
blinded politician. Some may say that he is in both the predicaments. 





In any case, be must be watched at all costs. 
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The United Kingdom. * 

The week before the departure of the Persia was made an important 
one in Parliament by two discussions : one of the state of Europe, in 
which Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone took an active part; the other 
upon the budget which was brought in on the 18th ultimo. Of the 
former we give an abstract elsewhere. It shows Mr. Disraeli in the light 
of a peace maker who would d by persuading England and France 
to throw down their arms. All very well, Mr. Ex-Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, bat who is to do it first ? and who begaa thisarming? We fear 
that this proposal will not meet with that very hearty acceptance 
which its shrewd maker must have expected for it. The badget is 
of unusual importance and interest. It shows a deficiency in estima- 
ted revenue of between £4,000,000 and £5,000,000 to meet esti- 
mated expenditure ; aud this deficiency it proposes to meet not by in- 
creased taxes upon spirits, tea, and sugar, but first by taking away the 
first six weeks of the five or six months’ credit given to the maltsters 
which would bring into the treasury about £780,000 before next April, | 
and next by the very important addition of four pence in the pound 
to the present income tax, thus nearly doubling it. The debate upon the 
resolutions relating to the malt duties and the income tax, which Mr. 
Gladstone laid upon the table, was set down for the followiog Thursday, 
but there arose immediately an informal discussion of the policy of the | 
latter proposition. The policy of the government in not increasing the 
national debt to meet the emergency, seemed to be generally and very | 
heartily approved ; and it was intimated by the Chancellor of the Exche- | 
quer himse)f, that there might be some disadvantage in a loan, because | 
the exigencies of India would bring another borrower into the market. 
Bat still, so great an addition to the income tax was regarded with little | 
favour, especially as it is proposed that the increase shall all | 
be paid in the first six months. Mr. Horsman, the member for Stroud, in | 
discussing this proposition, remarked upon the slowness with which the } 
national defences approach completion ; some of which would not, at the } 
rate at which they were now advancing, be completed in twenty, thirty 
or forty years. “ What was the use,” he asked, “ of such nditure ? 
Would it secure us from attack. There was no disguising It, we were 
afraid of an attack from the other side of the Channel. But if such an 
attack was really to be apprehended, could we sappose that our ally on | 
the other side of the Channel, who was the cause of all this uneasivess | 
and expense to us, would wait 15 or 20 years, till we had completed our 
defences? Was that the way in which our ally did his own business? | 
He achieved his works at once, and so accelerated his works of defence | 
lately in France that in two years be added more to his own power and 
security than at the present rate we should accomplish in 50 years for | 
our own security. He did not do what the committee was asked to do | 
that night ; he did not irritate his people by a maximum of taxation and a | 
minimum of improvement. We were in this position,—either there was | 
no danger of attack from without, in which case we were doing a great | 
deal too much ; or there was a réal daoger, in which case we were doing | 
a great deal too little.” 

Mr. Horsman’s views as td policy did not, we may be sure, meet the | 
approbation of a large proportion of the house, but his speech has value, 
because it shows the light in which certain questions are now freely | 
talked about even in Parliament. Sir Stafford Northcote suggested certain | 
difficulties in the collection of the tax in the manner proposed. If the tax | 
for a whole year were to be paid out of a man’s half-yearly salary, and 
the recipient of the salary died before the end of the 12 months, what 
was to be done with the claim of his representative to have a portion of 
the tax returned ? 

Again he asked, if a man had £5000 in rents, and had to pay £1,000 
out of it in annuities to other members of his family, he would be called 
upon to pay the whole additional tax on the £5,000 now ; and the ques- 
tion was, would he be at liberty to deduct the full amount of the tax on 
the £1,000 from the next payment to the annuitants or was it to be 
spread over a length of time? If he deducted the whole, the annuitants 
might die before the year was out. If he could not deduct the whole, he 
would be put to a disadvantage. But one of the most touching and rea- 
sopable objections to the income tax was made by Mr. Roebuck, who 
spoke in the interests of the class to which he belonged. He sup- 
posed the case of a man with an income of £1,000 a year from 
land, and that of another with the same income, derived from 
professional exertions; both of them about forty years of age. 
The time was not unlikely to arrive when, perhaps, the professional man 
was struck with paralysis. There was an end put at once to the profes 
siona) man’s income, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer taxed them 
both alike. (Hear, hear.) He (Mr. Roebuck] was quite prepared to 
spare the working classes ; but among the working classes was the very 
one to which he belonged. The professional man was well educated 
and sensitive ; he contributed largely to the comfort, the pleasure, and 
the benefit of mankind. All the good that had resulted to the world had 
resulted from that class of men, but still there was not much considera- 
tion shown for them. To call on a man who derived an income solely 
from his brain, to pay at the same rate as one whose income resulted from 
land, was to inflict a gross injustice on the man who lived by bis brain ; 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer was guilty of cowardice in not daring 
to do the professional class justice in that respect. , 

The epithet which Mr. Roebuck applied to the Chancellor of the Ex- 

hequer was uub ing ; but it cannot blind amy reader to the justice 
of his objection ; and in his remark that all the good that had resulted 
to the world was due to the efforte of men belonging to the professional 
elasses, did not much overstate a truth of which the world is not saffici- 
ently cognizant, and when cognizant, not sufficiently thoughtfal.—It 
seems, however, pretty clear, that if the expenditure of the year is to 
be met by the receipts of the year, this severe addition to the income tax 
mast needs be imposed. 

A movement bas been made in favour of a winter instead of a summer 
session of Parliament. It meets with favour in influential quarters. 











One Cause of Accidents. 

Oar confreres of the American press are wailing, and uttering derun- 
Ciations over another railway accident. They have reason. Thirteen 
Persons sre reported as killed and twenty wounded by the breaking 
down of a tressel work bridge near Schaghticoke, on the Vermont and 
Canada Railway, asa train was passing over it. Report may exagge- 
rate the numbers of the injured; bat a few victims more or less 
are of little moment in the consideration of the morals of tlie ques- 
tion. The coroner’s jary found the cause of the secident in 
the “rotten and unsafe condition” of the bridge, and se- 
verely censured in set terms the managers of the road. This 
is a step in the right direction, as also was the verdict car- 
rying heavy damages against s road in Massachusetts on which, by 
want of due care, a man was torn to pieces cometime since, leaving a 
wife and family behind him. But in spite of verdicts of censure, and verdicts 
carrying damages, we fear that the United States will, for sometime to 
Come, maintain the position which they hold at the head of the accident 
Column in railway statistics. And this will result not from the want of 
skill, or from a niggardly expenditare of money, bat from the temporary 
and make-shift character of so many of the buildings, bridges, and other 





| merely because it isa contract. The consequence is a slack, good-na- 


| structures in this country. “It will do for the present,” says America. 
|as she pushes harriedly forward in ber rapid march of improvement. 

And for the present it does do ; but the present soon becomes the past, 
| and the future, unprovided-for, the present; and progress never turns 
| back upon its steps to reassure itself of its position. It is satisfied for 
| the moment that it has reached the point at which it aimed, and there it 
| stops only to take breath for another push forward. Meanwhile, what 

served well enough a temporary purpose, wears away under constant wear 

and tear, and presently there is a crash, and a tale of suffering and death. 
| Such were the circumstances of this very case. The lightness of this 
| tressel bridge had excited the fears of the people living near it, but the 
| builders of the road quieted their fears by telling them that the tressel 
| work was only temporary, and would sooa be replaced by a more sub- 
stantial structure. 

Bat we have not yet touched upon the one cause of accidents of this 
kind, which this calamity’brought to mind. It is a lack of pluck. No 
one would for a moment suppose, any sooner than the Americans them- 
selves would admit, that they lacked courage, moral, or physical. What 
we refer to, is that determination in the every-day affairs of life, which 
makes the Englishman seem graff; such a determination as Wordsworth 
showed, who, when in his straitened days, friends and acquaintances 
would visit his house and remain for a few days, told them plaialy 
that they were welcome to share his fragal fare (and it was of 
the very humblest kind), but that it they wanted anything cost- 
lier, they must pay him board, which is recorded, by Emerson, 
we believe, as “the pluckiest thing” he ever heard of. It is 
to an unwillingness to brave the unpleasant emotions caused by say- 
ing a disagreeable thing to a man face to face, that we attribute much 
of the inferior discipline, which, it is admitted on all hands, characterises 
this country. Men are so much upon an equality here, and so tender of 
each other, that where their own personal interests are not immediately and 
largely at stake, they shrink from exacting a rigorous performance of 
duty, merely because it is duty, or the absolute fulfilment of a contract, 


tured, “ accommodating” way of getting along, which allows men to 
shirk duty, with the certainty, almost, thatjunless some very grievous 
consgquences ensue, there will be no peualty syffered, hardly a repri- 
mand received. 

Weare the more convinced that this mistaken kindness is at the bot- 
tom of the evil in question, because wherever an opposite mode of ad- 
ministration has been adopted, and strict discipline asserted, accidents 
have occurred as rarely as they doin Europe. This is notably true with 
regard to the Hudson River Railroad, and the Central Park of New 
York. On the former road the strictest performance of contracts, and of 
duties from the highest officer of the road to the lowest, is exacted, and 
neglect, whether followed by disaster or not, ensures penalty if not a 
discharge. At the Central Park a similar adberence to routine is in- 
sisted upon and an almost military discipline kept up ; and the consequence 
is, that although there are more than 3,000 men constantly at work there, 
and visitors are constantly passing through the park while blasting is 
going on at the rate of thirty barrels of powder daily, accidents even of 
a trifling nature are hardly ever heard of. The discipline of the place, 
however, is still a surprise to the public ; and many people, well mean- 
ing enough, but lawless in smal! matters, daily subject themselves to re- 
buff and sometimes to arrest, because, believing that the park regula- 
tions will not be enforced, they will go where they are ordered not to go, 
and do what they are ordered not to do. The Superintendent, or Archi- 
tect in Chief, says also that his chief difficulty in prosecuting the work 
is, in making contractors believe that they are expected to fulfil their 
contracts in their spirit and to the letter ; and labourers and other per- 
sons employed on the Park, that their duties will be rigorously ex 
acted of them. Let this unflinching discipline become diffused, and 
railway and steamboat accidents will diminish. 

India. 

The news from Indfa up to the 234 of Jane, though happily not of im- 
| portance, presents two points of interest which cannot with propriety be 
| altogether omitted from our weekly chronicle. The campaiga on the 
borders of Oude is ended, and the military have given place to the po- 
| lice force, not however without certain precautionary measures being 
| taken for defence or offence, if need be. Such rebels as are still afoot 
may be safely left, it seems, to the civil arm ; as we are told that they 
live in the jungles, and only make their appearance when pressed for 
food. 
When the European and American mode is that the female’s robe should 
consist almost wholly of ekirt, it is not a little curious to note that in 
the East, cause of serious disturbance has been the attempt of high caste 
Hindooe to prevent women of lower caste from covering their bosoms. 
The Dewan of Travancore, to withdraw his people from this dilemma, 
proposed to abolish all rules prohibiting the covering of the upper parte 
of the persons of Skanar women, and to grant them perfect liberty to 
meet the requirements of decency in any way they might deem proper, 
with the simple restriction that they should not imitate the same mode 
of dress appertaining to the higher castes. A very proper proposal our 
readers will say, in the interests of civilization—for it is a native blow 
at caste—and certainly in the interests of decency. 





Another Colony. 

Just when the Manchester Cotton Supply Association, oblivious to the 
principles which are generally understood to govern a well regulated 
Manchester party, is pressing the government to acquire by purchase 
the possession of the Fejee Islands ; and when the government, with appa- 
rent reluctance, avoids the temptation, being put to some inconvenience 
to provide for the effectual defence of the outlying regions already ap- 
pertaining to Great Britain—just at this very crisis, we have it announced 


Balize or British Honduras. Ono this territory we have had a hold 
more or less strong for two centuries. Now it is ours by interna 
tional law. As it has always been necessary to protect such Bri- 
tish subjects as pursued their trade in this quarter, the force re- 
quired in that direction in tuture will not be likely to need augmen- 
tation : and as the climate of the new colony saits the growth of all tro- 
pical productions, the Manchester Cotton Supply Association, which, it 
seems, does not find a large enough field for its exertions in India, at the 


trouble. 
The Shakespearian Forgery. 


afford room for the correspondence itself, or any part of it, we inform 


rious attention of the officers of the British Museam ; and Mr. Maske- 





that the Republic of Guatemala has made to us a formal cession of 


Cape or in Australia, can commence operations in Balize. At all events, 
there can now be little need of acquiring the Fejee Islands. Thus the Go- 
vernment and Manchester are relieved of a difficulty without the least 


A subject upon which the London Times permits correspondents to fill 
column after colamn, in these days of crowded newspapers, must be of 
some importance and very general interest ; and therefore, as we cannot 


our readers of the points which have been established by papers received | Coua 
since we last wrote upon the subject. The matter has engaged the se- 


lyne, no “ subordinate,” but keeper of the Mineralogical Departmeat, 


gives the public a detailed account of his investigations with the micro- 
scope. By this powerful aid of science he bas discovered tbat the cor- 
rections on this old folio are not made with ink at all, but in a tawny 
coloured pigment ; he also finds remains of the pencil marks in a inodern 
hand scattered freely over the margins from which they have been but 
partially removed ; and finally, be finds that in cases where an old fash- 
ioned letter in the seeming ink and a modern letter in pencil intersect 
each other, a removal of the old letter by solution leaves the hidden 
part of the modern pencilled letter exposed, thus proving that the seem- 
ing old letter was written over that which is of the preseat century ! 
—Farther, Mr. Hamilton who made the first communication to the Times 
upon the subject, announces that a Mr. Party, whose statement to Mr. 
Collier that this famous volame was in his possession, with the margi- 
nal corrections, fifty years ago, gave that gentleman, as he confesses, 
greater confid in the ions than he would otherwise have had, 
visited the British Museum to inspect the volume, and finds that his hasty 
glauce at it a few years ago misled him, and that the folio differs “ in 
edition, in binding, in corrections—in fact, inevery particular in which 
& book can differ, from the folio which he owned half acentury ago.” To 
all this Mr, Collier replies only by reiterating that he bas behaved fairly 
throughout the whole affair (which no one doubts) and by sneering at 
Mr. Maskelyne’s microscope. 


a 
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Orvanta. 


Decidedly Niblo’s Garden is not the land of Boothia Felix. Possibly nobody 
ever supposed that it was ; and in fact it may well be doubted whether five men 
out of six know enough about Boothia Felix to form any conjectures on the 
subject at all. 

Be this as it may, Boothia Felix both exists and owes its style and title toa 
pun on the name of Sir Felix Booth, and there can therefore be no sound rea- 
son for my hesitating to shock my readers in these dull August days by a fresh 
misuse of the phrase. . 

At Niblo’s Garden on Saturday last, Mr. Edwin Booth made what promised 
to be the début of a short Shakespearian season in the play of “ Othello” and in 
the part of Jago. The house (for the “garden” it must be remembered is 
really a “ house’ and Mr. Booth did not play like Bottom and his friends al 
fresco) : the house was tolerably well, or as a leas friendly critic would be 
apt to say intolerably ill filled, and the play cast, I hope, and believe by lots. 
That is, it seemed as if all the arrangements of the stage had been thrown out of 
a dice-box ; and as if every particular actor had taken his part from chance and 
not from choice. The ‘‘ Argument from Design” if applied to the whole concep- 
tion and execution of the play would have made the most credulous man a scep- 
tic as to the existence of a Stage-Manager. Then the gas-lights were eminently 
municipal (I can think of no severer or more descriptive word) in point of 
steadiness and intensity. One would have supposed them affected by the vary- 
ing emotions of the tragedy. 

I mention these things merely by way of suggestive excuse, for the melan- 
choly fact that Mr. Edwin Booth who lightened on Satarday, has not since been 
seen. Ere we could say, he is here! behold he was there! and where there is I 
know not. a 

I can hardly blame him for this sudden Hegira, though I heartily wish he had 
remained here long enough to evoke serious and sustained criticism from the more 
thoughtful portion of the Press. Mr. Booth is one of our main hopes for the 
future of the highest walks on the American stage. In the wide dearth of rising 
dramatic ability, and especially of rising tragic ability, he had come to be 
looked upon as our young Marcellus. And it is very clear that the future, so 
far as it depends on him, is already in serious danger. With all his fine quali- 
ties of person and of mind—and I have in past times rendered these my willing 
homage, Mr. Booth appears to be fast falling back into a second-rate, listless and 
reckless style of acting which, if he do not rouse himself uo in time to nobler 
efforts, will condemn him to irretrievable provincialism and Crammiesian inca - 
pacity. His Jago was slurred throughout. In a character which not leas than 
any other in the whole Shakespearian circle, offers opportunities for the display 
of the keenest intensities of passion,with the most delicate shadings of intellectual 
subtlety, Mr. Booth, who has approved himself to be d:ficient neither in 
passion nor in #ibtlety, utterly ignored the higher exercise of these attributes. 
His Jago was the commonplace villain of a common-place stage. You saw in 
the actor Himself, all the evidences of a power so far above the picture he gave 
you, that it was impossible to believe his failare not bis fault. With his lamin- 
ous large eyes, his finely-cut, mobile features, and the active play of his voice, 
the platitudes of gesture and expression he achieved were most painfully con- 
trasted. It was a golden candelabrum glittering with gems, set to shine upon 
a frowsy deal table, over a few pewter pots. Such an experience as this would 
make me feel more strongly than ever, if that were possible, the absolute need 
of a permanently established Shakespearian theatre, of the first class, in New 
York, if we are ever again to have in this country first class acting in tragedy. 
The best talents, the most promising aptitudes, are wasted and frittered away 
for the want of a centre in which steady justice may be done, alike in approba- 
tion and in reproof. HAMILTON. 


BANQUBT TO CHARTMS KEAN. 

On the 20th of Jaly, a banquet wasgiven to Mr. Charles Kean, at St. James’s 
Hall, London, at which about six hundred persons were present. The Duke of 
Newcastle was in the chair, Lord Exmouth, Vice, and the company included a 
namber of distinguished people both among the aristocracy aud men of letters. 
Mr. Charles Kean sat, of course, on the chairman’s right, Mr. Gladstone on his 
left. Mr. Thackeray was among those present. The banquet was an Eton affair. 
The Duke of Newcastle made a very complimentary and very felicitous 

introd "y to the proposal of Mr. Kean’s health ; but Mr. fommseratnh ws 
tather common place. The gallery was graced by the presence of nearly seven 
hundred , among whom, when Mrs, Kean appeared, she was 
with enthusiastic and long continued plaudits. So, also, when the chairman 
mentioned in his speech that at a certain period of Mr. Kean’s life he acted 
with Miss Ellen Tree, the whole company rose and broke out into cheers. The 


afluir a to have been a one ; and " 
to very ; one which Mr. Kean 





Tom Taylor has brought out a new drama in two acts called “ Payable 

Demand.’ Ts te Rounded cate story told of the rise of the Rothschild ‘amily, 

to wealth. It had a vertain success, which is attributed entirely 
SS 


Fatts and Pancies. 


It is said that so great a quantity of has been bought up to make 
lint for the eountel octtiees in Leber. as to cause a rise of about a 
farthing a ind in some kinds of —————On the 16th, the inau- 
guration of the site for the establishment of a “ Palace of the People,” 
at Muswell-hill, was performed by Lord Brougham, in the presence of a 
large number of ladies and gentlemen, patrous and 
stitution. Without any doubt Vauxhall Gardens, London, for so 
many years devoted to mirth and revelry, are to be given over to the 
builder’s bands, and pyramids of bricks and mortar will soon the 
site of many a scene of enchantment and fairy land, and let us . 
a few scenes of vice and debauchery. A London committee has 
been formed for promoting the excavations on the site of the Roman cit 














of Uriconium, at Wroxeter, near Shrewsbury. The Birmin: an 
Society of Artists are tuking the initiative in a mo t for prov a 
monument in memory of the late Mr. David Cox, artist. 


directors of the Scottish National Gallery have 
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“proclaiming pesee. God save the King.” ———— Bell's Messenger, one of 
Te oldest of the London weekly: rs, advocates Colonial representa- 
tion ia the Imperial Parliament. Though respectable, however, 
the Messenger has no political iufluence, its circulation being very small, 
and principally among farmers of the home counties. A gigantic 

hammer, combining various improvements on those which have 
hitherto been in use, has just been completed at the Mersey Steel and 

Ironworks, Liverpool. It weighs 32 tons 15 cwt., its total height is about 
23 feet, and the absolute weight of the metal in the apparatus is fully 
seventy tons. Dr. Winterbotham, whose death we recorded last 
week, has left about £22,000, to trustees, to establish a marine school or 

in South Shields, for the education of seafaring men, free of 
cost, in nautical astronomy and the higher branches of navigation.—— 
The St. Ursula yacht which left Sandy Hook on the 23d of June, ar- 
rived at Fairlie, from her Atlantic cruise on the 15th ult, At first she 
was retarded by baffling head winds, till the 11th of July, when she en- 
countered a heavy gale from the southwest, in which she ran at times 
fourteen knots. Madame Jenny Lind Goldschmidt is to visit Ire- 











\ land in the Autumn, for the purpose of singing in oratorios. She intends 


ving the “ Messiah,” for the benefit of the Mercer's Hospital, in Dub- 
fi. - The Revenue of New Brunswick, we leara from the Morning 
News, is likely this year to be greater than at any former period.— 
English vocal talent is at present appreciated initaly. A young singer, 
now at Turia, and of whom the journals of that city speak ia terms of 
the highest praise, is an Englishwoman. She is called Signora Camilli ; 
bat she is Miss Camilla Chipp, the daughter of Mr. Chipp, the eminent 
performer on the drum, without whose assistance no English orchestra is 
regarded com plete.— 1 ; ‘ 
Modern Star Chamber. A copy of Bewick’s “ British Birds,” the 
woodcuts oaly, without the letter press, coloured with great skill by an 
intimate friend of Bewick who had an opportunity of seeing the birds 
from which the artist worked, was sold at Newcastle recently, for 
£20 10a. —The Bishop of Lincoln has presented to the Chancellor- 
ship of Lincoln Cathedral, vacated by the death of the Rev. George 
Thomas Pretyman, the Rev. C. Bird, vicar of Gainsborough.— So 
dry has the weather been in Dublin that the city water supply was found 
insufficient, and the inhabitants were put on short allowance.— 
Winans steamer bas bad another trial for a specific object, with succe:s. 
She has yet to be tried at sea. —The Daily News believes that Mr. 
Daniel A. Lange, has finally obtained from the Governmect a distinct 
reply respecting the Government’s intentions on the subject of the 
Suez Canul; what the reply is, we are not told.— 
The statue of Handel, erected at Halle, the native city of the great com- 
r, was uncovered on the first of July. It is bronze and 10 feet 
n height, and stands on a pedestal of marble, raised upon granite steps. 
The great composer is represented in the costume of his time, leaning on 
@ music desk, on which lies the score of The Messiah. In his right hand he 
holds a roll of music————The ex-King of Oude, lately forwarded 
through the Foreign Office an ode in Persian, composed " himself, and 
addressed to Lord Canning, in which, in the flowery and figurative lan- 
guage of oriental poetry, fe supplicated the representative of England’s 
ess in the Kast to have pity on a captive monarch and procure 
justice. Australian wines have been made so successfully as 
to sell in the market at Calcutta for thirty two sbillings per dozen. 
It is proposed by a bill now before Parliament that all the Jadges of the 
Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, shall be Judges of the 
Divorce court. Power is also given to the court to sit with closed doors, 
and to make orders for custody of children after final decree of separation. 
It also enables petitions for dissolution of marriage to be referred to the 
Attorney-General.- ~No house, says Punch, is big enough for two 
wits to live in ther !————-The @unard Company, with liberality 
not unaccusto with them, returned the passage-money paid by the 
late Mr. Choate and bis son, as well as the cost of the return voyage from 
Halifax MrMcElrath has withdrawn from the Century and bis 
eon succeeds him as publisher. The editorial management is unchanged. 
The Century has been (and doubtless will continue to be) ably condacted, 
in a wholesome conservative spirit, and with mach a feeling to- 
wards the British people. Mr. Al der Somerville, a writer 
well known to fame as “one who bas whistled at the Plough,” is, we 
from the Montreal Pilot, about to publish a book in Canada where 
he now resides. It will discuss pans pecuhone topics, Canadian 
Affairs and Lostitations, —The Cricket match played on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, at Toronto, between the United States and Canada, 
has resulted in the victory of the eleven of the former, with four wickets 
to - down, This we learn by telegraph; the particulars of the match 
will not reach us till next week. Felton, of Harvard 
College, bas written a letter in which he denies that he bas a leaning to- 
ward spirit-iem, and holds up that delusion to scorn aif ridicule. 


—_>— 
PARIS FASHIONS. 


The heats are so overpowering that it is impossible for the mind to 
devote mach attention to dress. Considering that the slightest covering 
is oppressive, peiguoirs seem to meet with very general approbation. 
The skiris are full and plain, or they are made with one deep flounce. 
The casaque should be loose, gathered in front, extremely long, and 
completed by a flounce. The waist is confined by a sash of the same 
material. Peignoirs of printed ay are only fit for morning wear ; 
but in muslin, especially white, blue, or pink, they are more dressy, 
particularly if the flounces are trimmed above and below with narrow 
white guipure. The freedom of this costume has induced many women 
with elight Ggures to leave off stays, and others who cannot afford them- 
selves this ~~ = wear a new corset, which supports without the aid 
of elastics or buska. These corsets-brassidres are quite original. 

Scarfs like the dress, withetwo flounces, are coming again into favour, 
and no doubt we shall soon see them produced in lace. Black lace is 
much worn, and large shawls are forsaken for small lace points, trimmed 
with two very deep flounces, Jet is generally introduced where the 
flounces join the point, as it makes such a pleasing effect in the sun. 

_ The chapeau de Panam’ has been expressly brought out for the gra- 
tification of two illustrious Princesses. It is destined to eclipse Italian 
straw, but it will be a long time before it will become general, owing to 
its extravagant price. It is a very complicated invention. Panama 
ig ee are meade pao. They are round, the sides slightly 

up, and the back and front falling. The edges are bound with a 
black velvet, which is put on wider at the sides than the front, and from 
beneath it comes a beautifal age? Ry weg, which goes all round, and 
then falls gracefully on one side of the face. The feather is always of 
two colours ; jf black it is tipped with white, if white, with black. Blue 
Lewy tips handsome, only then the hat can only be worn with a 
limited nomber of toilettes. Underneath are bows of black ribbon, with 
or without ends, and in the centre is a second bow of a colour to corre- 
spond with the dress, During the winter we observed several leaders 
of the fashion making use of stuffed birds in their coiffures, and now this 
Chinese custom app to be spreading. 5S ti the brilliant co- 
lours of the bird outshine the flowers amongst which it nestles ; some- 
times the specimen is artistically arranged in black crépe, made to look 
like a nest, or it is placed with its breast down in a bunch of green 
leaves. This ornament fs only adapted for rice straw or white dress 
bonnets. Garlands for bonnets have long since been renounced ; flowers 
are now bunched im a mass on one side, and the inside bouquet is often a 
mere continuation, the two sets meeting. Strings are not edged, and if 
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they are of black or white, there is a second narrower pair, coloured. A iat 


few coloured feathers have been seen on straw bonnets. Curled plumes, 
, blue, and lilac, were fixed by vine leaves of black velvet and 
silk corn. In the search after originality, great anxiety is evinced 
to avoid anything like a medley; in proof of this, no plaid is fashion- 
able that ievomposed of more than two colours.— Paris, July 14. 
—_—————— 


News rrom SepasToroL.—The barque Westbrook, commanded by Capt. 

Bonello, which left Sebastopol on the Ist of March, has arrived at Hull, 

with Ce gery ep ay bones and 46 pieces of cannon, Eng- 

lish, French, and Rassian, most of the latter being in excelent condi- 
> Sebastopol 
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Punch calls the Earl of Rosse’s Telescope, the | land 


Cit Atoion. * 


sand 








those of the Government magazines which have not already tumbled in 
pieces, as if they were about todoso. There are no indications 
that the fortifications which frowned for so many months on a 
mighty foe, are about to be restored, nor does it seem probable that the 
could be in the course of one generation. The American contractor 
busy in bis efforts to raise the sunken fleet of Russia, and at the time 
Captain Bonello left bad succeeded with a few only of the smaller ships. 
pro paper, July 22. 





Ovituary. 


Tue Eart or Caracart.—Charles Murray Cathcart was eldest son of 
the first Earl of Cathcart, by the daughter of the late Andrew Elliot, 
Esq., Governor of New York. He was born at Walton-on-the-Naze, Es- 
sex, in 1783, and married in France in 1818, and in England in 1819, the 
second daughter of Thomas Mather, Esq. He entered the army in 1799, 
served in tae expedition to the Helder, in Naples and Sicily until 1806, 
in the expedition to the Scheldt, and at the siege of Flushing, and at- 
tained the rank of general in 1854, having eleven years previously suc- 
ceeded his father as Earl of Cathcart. He received his K.C.B. in 1838. 
He was appointed Colonel ot the First Dragoon Guards, and was subse- 
quently Sorener and Commander-in-Chief of Canada, Nova Scotia, and 
New Brunswick. For his services at Salamanca, and Vittoria, 
he received a medal and two clasps. He was at Waterloo, and for his 
distinguished services at that battle be received the fourth-class order of 
St. Wiadimir and St. Wilhelm. The first baron was Sir Alan Cathcart, 
Knight, warden of the West Marshes in the time of James IL of Scot- 

. Thed d earl is ded to his title and estates by his son, 
Alan Frederick Lord Greenock, who was bora at Hythe, in Kent, in 
1828, depaty lieutenant of the North Riding of York and lieutenant-colo- 
nel of the North York militia. He married in 1850 the eldest daughter 
and co-heir of Sir Samuel Crompton, Bart. He died at St. Leonards, near 
Hastings. _ 

Tue Bisuor oy Smerra Leone.—The Right Rev. Dr. J. Bowen, Bishop 
of Sierra Leone, was the third prelate of that see sioce its establishment 
in 1852. Dr Bowen was for some years a resident in Canada, and hav- 
ing returned to England in 1842 entered as a student of Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he in due course graduated. Through Mr. Layard, a 
is a relative of Lady Huntly, Dr. Bowen received from the Marquis of 
Haatly a nomination to the rectory of Orton Longueville, near Peter- 
borough, to which he was instituted by the Bishop of Ely in 1853. This 
living he held up to the time he was appointed to the bishopric of Sierra 
Leone, to which he was consecrated in the chapel of Lambeth Palace, on 
the 23d of September, 1857. On the 13th of December, 1857, Bishop 
Bowen arrived at Sierra Leone, and on the 28th of May last he died in 
consequence of a malignant attack of yellow fever. Three bishdps have 
thus been sacrificed to the terrible climate of Sierra Leone. The gross 
income of the see is but £900 a year. 





Captain Srvetam, R.N.—He was born on the 20th of September, 1801, 
and he entered the Royal Navy in 1814. He went through long and ac- 
tive service in a great variety of climates until his health became im- 
paired. He was made a Captain on the 23rd of November, 1841. He 
originated the Naval and Military Club of Edinburgh, now one of the 
largest in Scotland, and among all its members he enjoyed vast popula- 
rity by his ever-ready wit and talents, He recently published an inte- 
resting volume of “ Reminiscences,” containing much naval anecdote, 
and graphically illustrating the great changes that have taken place in 
the service since the days of the famous Admiral Benbow. The galiant 
Captain was remarkable, also, as being the tallest man in the Royal 
Navy. Captain Sinclair euffered latterly from severe heart disease, 
which he bore with Christian patience and exemplary fortitude. So 
strong was the affection of his brother officers for him that at bis funeral 
one of them who had not been invited walked eight miles beside the hearse ; 
and another, though no relative, bas put his whole family in deep mourn- 
ing on account of bis death.—Captain Sinclair was the scion of a very 
aacient and honourable race, the St. Clairs of Rosslyn, Earls of Orkney, 
and afterwards Earls of Caithness. Among his brothers are the present 

r 


and one of his sisters is the eminent authoress, Miss Catherine Sinclair. 
—Scotch paper. ° —_ 

Tue How. Ricuarp Rosu.—Mr. Rush was born on the 29th of August, 
1780, and died at Philadel on the 30th ult. At the of 31 he be- 
came Attorney-General of Pennsylvania. In 1817 he filled provisionally 
the office of Secretary of State to President Monroe, and ably conducted 
important discussions with the envoys of Great Britain, Spain, and Por- 
tugal. He then became the successor of Mr. Adams as minister — 
tentiary in London ; an arduous post, which he continued to bold until 
1825. His official ence is —— digest of cee ee 
tion, referring to diversifi and diGionlt negptintiens, n which he co) 
with such intelligences as Castlereagh, Huskiseon, and Canning. me 
variable urbanity, liberal spirit, frank rectitud®, and ample knowledge 
conciliated the active favour of the highest British circles. Of his resi- 
dence at the Court of St. James we have a narrative from his own pen in 
two volumes, which, as wel! for their entertaining style as for the inter- 
est of their subject-matter, constitute a valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of American diplomacy. 





the Ministry of Mr. Adams, In 1837 he was deputed to visit England to 
secure the Smithson legacy of one hundred thousand pounds sterling for 
the formation of a learned institute at Washirgton. Upon the accession 
of Mr. Polk to the presidency in 1845, Mr. Rash was appointed minister 
to France, where he was called, in consequence of the fall of the govern- 


was made in bis instr promp with which he took the 
initiative in recognising the republican government, inaugurated under 
the auspices of Lamartine, received the approbation of Congress and of 
the Administration at that date.— National Intelligencer. 








Horace Mann.—Mr. Mann was born about 1805, in Massachusetts, 
and graduated in Harvard College, and for some years practised law. 
Io 1840 he was chosen by the government of Massachusetts to fill the 
newly-created office of Superintendent of Public Instruction, and in that 
capacity earned for bimself a most honourable reputation. In 1847 he was 
elected to Con, from the Third District of Massachusetts. He left 
Congress to take charge of Antioch College as its President. His death 
took place at Yellow Springs, on the 2d inst. 


Henry Gratray.—At Clare, County Wicklow, Henry Grattan, Exq., 
only surviving con of the immortal Grattan of ’82. In early life ve 
Grattan represented the City of Dublin ; he afterwards represented the 
county of Meath for a considerable period ; bat since 1852 be has been 
comparatively in private life. Mr. Grattan was in his 72d year. 


Suddenly, at Shorncliffe Camp, Brevet-Major Re: 


58th At Lower 
Hardwick, Chepstow, Col. Davies, late sad beet fete at Bath, in 
his 924 year, the Rey. Edwd. Griffith, M.A., Senior Fellow of College, 


Oxford.—At Cheltenham, Lieut. Col. — late of the H. E. 1. C. S., aged 51. 

—At Padstow, Cornwall, William Edwards, ., Commander R. N.—At Ran- 

e eeret Davey, inn = 48th Regt. of N. L., =~ Presidency.— At 

ice, Robert Davey, Esq.—At the Esplanade, . Frederick Halliburton, 

be of Penang — At the College, Sg Rev. Canon las. 

‘ Admiral H. Dundas Trotter.—In London, J. A. Sinclair, i. 

i , Benjamin Mac 

Esq., A. M., late one of the Masters of the High School, Edinburgh.—At Wolke 

Island, George nares one — ae gg —~ he 

was a rT, having served years . M. Navy, been at 
the Bie ot Oc penh and sub : t actions at sea. 





Appoturments. 


Lord Proby, Comp H. hold, has been 























Sir George Sinclair, Bart, and the Venerable Archdeacon of Middlesex ; | himself. 


i 
In 1825 he returned to Washington and was three years and a half in 


ment of Louis Philippe in 1848, to meet exigencies for which no provision Lang 


lishing volunteer artillery companies at the and on const. 
With this view, the “ Government will, ‘ore, in all phys ng 
coast batteries are available for practice, give a Ler Ay the forma- 
tion of artillery corps. At places on the sea coast at batteries. 
not exist, but where the military authorities may deem it advisable 
lace guns hereafter, artillery corps may be usefully formed, if the 
aided by their residents in the vicinity, would take 
selves the erection of earthworks. In that case guns would 
by the Government for training and tice, and for arming 
in case of necessity.” The um which is attached to 
lar is very long and contains a t deal of necessary infi 
those who are eogaged in establishing volunteer corps. 


Doics at GrraLrar.—A private letter, (printed in the Daily News 
says :—* We are as busy here as possibl i ab hes of the :s 
the commissariat are also increasing their s room for provisions, 
The Spanish papers are throwing out various ‘latees as to the activi 
of the Eoglish at Gibraltar, and within the past few days some 
engineers have been observed tracing out lines in the vicinity of the 
village of Campe Mento, near the site of the camp occupied by the Spa- 
nish army during the last siege of Gibraltar. What se movements 
are for will doubtless be the cause of a question from the British to the 
Spanish government. Some of the Spanish workmen here, but recently 
from the interior of Spain, state that the current report there is that 
France has been making overtures to the former power relative to the 
restoration of Gibraltar to Spanish rule ; this may be only rumour, bat 
the preparations for defence here are nevertheless, goin on.” 
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The following is a return of the total strength of the army in 1358— 
viz., cavalry, 17,819 (including 7972 in India) ; infantry, 150,569 (inclu- 
ding 74,731 in India and 32,833 in the colonies) ; the horse artillery, 2578; 
the foot artillery, 20 598 (4848 India) ; the engineers, 4176; the enroll. 
ed pensioners, 15,415; the embodied militia, 21,773; and volunteers, 
15,122. The total amount voted for the army, ordnance, and commiss. 
ariat services in 1858 was £11,577,755, against £12,493,235 in 1857, 
It is decided to erect a new medical school at Fort Pitt, Chatham, and 
make some improvements and alterations at that establishment. atad ex- 
pense of nearly £2000.—The fortifications of the citadel at Dover are 
about to be enlarged, and the estimated cost of the works is £150,000 
The walls round the ramparts inside and outside will be raised man: , 
feet, the ditches will be considerably lowered, while on the sea front will 
be orecias large bastion for officers’ quarters, on the top of which will 
be er a very strong battery, heavily mounted with first-class ord- 
naoce.——A general order has been circulated throughout the army am 
nouncing her Majesty’s approbation of the discipline and good conduct of 
the military on board the Eastern Monarch, on the occasion of the blow- 
ing up and burning of that vessel, at Portsmouth. The order states that 
the officers and men were principally invalids from India, and belonged 
to various regiments ; but all behaved as British soldiers are wont to 
do in such perilous situations, and exhibited a gratifying proof of the 
good discipline and manly spirit of the army generally—la order to 
fill up the vacancies likely to arise in the cavalry and iofantry re ts 
serving in India by the troops claiming their barge under new 
regulations of the Government, and from other causes, the authorities at 
the Horse Guards intend dispatching about 5,000 cavalry and infantry 
troops to Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras during the present and the en- 
suing month, as soon as a sufficient number of ships have been taken up 
for them by the Hon. Council of India ——A strong line of defences to 
connect Fort Gomer with Fort Monkton, in the Portsmouth district, will 
be commenced forthwith.——The government has purchased from Sir 
Hesketh Fleetwood the North Euston Hotel, at Fleetwood, and a con- 
siderable portion of adjoining land, It ts stated to be the intention to 
convert the hotel into a barracks, and to provide in the immediate 
neighbourbood Jand for rifle practice. ——_The Kincteys left Gravesend on 
the 16th July, with detachments of various regiments for the East In- 
dies——Terry’s breech-loading rifle has been successfully tested near 
Liverpool. From one rifle 1,800 shots were fired without the 
fouling, and several times nine shots per minute were fired by Mr. 

‘ andsome monument of fine white Carara marble 
is in Course vf crecttou to the memory of the Hon. Barrington 
Pellew, 2nd battalion Rifle Brigade, one of the Lucknow 

oungest son of the late Pownall Viscount Exmouth, at C 
hurch, Teignmouth. The monument is surmounted by an ela 
carved rifle and sword, in the centre of which is the badge of the 
ment.—At a meeting of 2,000 persons at Guildball, London, it 
solued to form a Rifle Brigade for that city.——Tents, the invention 
re G. Rhodes, have been satisfactorily tested at Chatham. Crimean 
other officers speak favourably of them. They are cheaper, lighter 

and more convenient taan the ordinary teat. 

War-Orrice, Juiy 19.—6th Drag Gds: Cor Pereira to be Lt; Cor Turner to 
be Lt, 10th Lt Drags: Cor Houstoun superseded. 15th: Cor Churcher, bp, 
late Trnspt Corps, to be Cor; Cor Churcher per to ret by sale. 16th: Cor Cor- 


bt, 17th, to be Cor. Mil Train: Cor Davies, h-p, late Land Transpt Corps, 
be Ens, v Baird, whose appt was can. 15) Pe = 


th Pt: Surg Dyce, twenty years fp, 
to be Surg-Maj. 34th: Sharpe, 17th, to be Eu v Jones dec. 40th: Em Tae 
land, Beds Mil, 
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A wart, dec. 
99th: Lt Burton to be Capt, v Williams, dec; En Sayce to be Lt. 100th: R BE 
Colborne Jarvis to be En. Ceylon Rifles: Bry Lt Col Layard, to be Lt-Col 


Brvt Maj Campsie to be Maj; Lt Gorman to be Capt; En to be Lt; Li 
a ig Se 
v Taylor, ret on b-p; to ; of 

‘ ‘ord, on b-p, to be Surg, v Pickering, MD, who ret on Scere 
Maj. Hospital Staff: Dept Insp-Gen of Hosp Dumbreck, MD, CB, to be Insp 
Gea, v , MD, on h-p. Sarg-Maj O'Flaherty to be ven ; 
Sarg Weld, Mil Train, to be Surg; rg Patterson, 35th Ft, to be Ass-Sarg, 
v Mahon, whoex. Brevet:Brvt-Col L’Estrange, ret fp 70th Ft. to be Maj-Gen 
rank bony; Ca plane, Tist Pt, to be Maj: Capt Weston, of the 65th Bengal 

at to . 


War-Orrice, Jory 22.—2d Life Gds: Lt Palmer to be Capt, vy the Hon CSB 
Hanbary, ret; Cor and Sab-Lt Ewart to be Lt. Mil Train: Capt yh 
Ft, to be Capt, v Hamilton, ex. Scots Fusilier Gds: Lt and Capt and Maj 
Lioyd-Lindsay to be gent Lt-Col, v the Hon A E Fraser, ret. l4th Ft: En 
Day, 36th, to be En, v Pigott,ex. 15th: Lt FitzRoy to be Capt, vy the Hon H 
J Liddell, ret; En Liddell to be Lt. J6th: Lt-Col y, 27th, to be Lt.Col, y 
Baumgartner,ex. 17th: Lt Allen to be Ins Mask, v Lt 
as Lieut of acompany. 55th: Capt England to be Maj, v 
Martindale, h-p 2d Lt In, to be ¢ 
Brackenbury, dec; En @lood to be Lt. 62d: En Bland, 24th, to be 
Lt Shuldman to be C v Cooke, ret. : En 
,cashd. 85ta: Qtrmr Watts, b-p of the late 4th 
Baillie Ree Lt, y Aion, dec. 94th: Lt ay 
biggin, tt, to j,¥ cy » ex; 
ret; Ba Sayce to be Lt, v Bond, dec: mn Townsend to be 
Lt; Lt Black to be Adjt, v Bond, dec. Hospital : ms 
to be Dep Insp Gen ot tals; Assist-Surg 0’ Brie 
Assist-Surg. Brevet "Lt eol Fleming, ret f-p of R 
of the 25th Madras N I, to be Major. 
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There are now lying in ordinary in the royal navy 120 vessels, excla- 
sive of mortar vessels and floats; 17 of these are to be converted into 


kay, | screw ships, and the conversion of seven is under consideration. There 


is also a list of 67 receiving ships, coaling hulks, &c. Four ships bave 
been broken up or «old since Jan., 1830, without baving been commis- 
sioned.—The Mali. correspondent of the Morning Herald, writing on 
the 15tb, says :—Malta harbour, in which at this moment are lying ten 
line-of- battle ships, two frigates, and a lot of small fry, will this evening 


be deserted by them, excepting the old Hibernia. Half the fleet, under 
_| Admiral Fanshawe, go to Naples, to attend at the coronation of the 
ing ; Sho other Rall cane ge tn the-conet of Hapah eateniboammnns 
of Adml. Mundy. The ae canon Wir eeteeeeary aa pemomnar oe at 
coast, he being about to 4 Te! subjects in those parts. 
oe The Bellenle, 6. ond ship, which arrived from China on the 18th 
with naval and military invalide, was to be paid off into ordinary.—— 
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The Shannon, 51, screw frigate, is to be ri immediately for 
reserve, Plymouth. The Prometheus Ardent, steam veseels, having 
been perpen tegen shaper herd gage mag F ee F 
refitted and completely 'y for commis <ioa.—§ 
En ee ee te cammeieh onaaeas 
wich for two months’ surveying service at the Channel Islands. The 
ri See NE oe oe re 
by public subscription, a in honour of Vice-Admiral 
be in St. 1 elsewhere, 
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Lead Laem, GBB. erected 's Cathedral, or 

as may upon. 
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: . ; H. B. Barnaby to Nile ; 
M.P. Costeleo to Curagoa.—Paymrs. : C. C. Ick to Cyclops. 
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New Books. | 


layla of the King. By Alfred Tennyson, 16mo. pp. 227. Boston : Tick- 
nor and Fields. 

Now, when Alfred Tennyson sings, the world inclines its ear —not al- 
ways to approve, but certainly to listen. The Jdyle of the King will count 
its readers by tens of thousands before the corn is gathered in ; and well 
it may ; for many harvests have been reaped since its first line was 
written. The legends of King Arthur and the Round Table have long 
been cherished subjects of his verse by Tennyson ; and years ago in Sir | 
Galahad'‘and Morte d’ Arthur he sounded the brief preludes of this larger | 
song. There can be few readers of the Idyls who have not some vague 
notions about King Arthur and the doughty knights that sat at the round 
table at Camelot ; but there may well be many who do not know that 
these legends, ancient as they are, bear a date very much more modern 
than the times they celebrate ; that, as far as we know, they are altogeth- 
er fabulous ; aud that having been written, or sung, or told, in the earli- 
est days ofebivalry, they attribute the manners, customs, costume, archi- 
tecture, habits of thought and outward life of that period te one tha: pre- 
ceded it by centuries. At the time when King Arthur is supposed to have 
lived, there was in England neither order of Kaighthood, nor kuightly 
armour, nor tournaments, nor single jousts, nor castles. This costume of 
the tale, if tale it can be called, is all of the eleventh,and twelfth centuries ; 
and the legends themselves are very clearly the production of various 
troubadours or story tellers who seized, as occasion tempted them, upon 
a popular subject, and made additions to what had been already told 
about it. The legends thus bear somewhat the same relation to the whole 
romance that the old Homeric ballads did to the [liad and the Odyssey ; 
and the Romance itself may be regarded as the heroic poem of the English 
race. But although English in subject, and first sung by English bards, 
we derive it through a French medium. In its original form it is lost, 
and we are obliged to seek in France the best if not earliest Manuscripts 
in which it is recorded. From one of these it was translated about 1465 
-1470, by Sir Thomas Mallory, and published by the father of English 
printing, William Caxton, in Westminster Abbey, in 1485. After that 
date it was often reprinted, it having been the favourite romance of the 
days of the revival of letters. It merits all the favour with which it has 
ever been regarded ; for it is the grandest romance that has come down 
to us; that which is most completely imbued with the spirit of chivalry 
in its purest form, and which, depending, as it does, for its movement 
upon the elemental forces of our common nature, is of the most enduring 
and universal interest. 

Such a subject of his verse was wisely chosen by a poet who wears the | 
English laurel ; and when we heard that the fruit of his many years’ 
brooding over it was about to see the light, we rejoiced in expectation. 
Now that it has come, we read with frequent delight, with constant ad- 
miration, but with not a little disappoi t. This disappointment is 
chiefly the result of the very meagre and imperfect representation of the 
old romance which the’poet has given us. We did not desire of course 
a recital of a tithe of the countless tilts for love or hatred, all 
as like as twins, which are scattered through King Arthur ; nor could 
we reasonably expect a recital of all the incidents, or a pr tation of 
all the characters of that ded and bat monotonous, though 
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stirring story: but we may wooder that a poet should ae 


passed by so much that is suited to poetical treatment, that 
he should have been at the trouble of inventing incideats when 
better than he could invent were ready made to his hand, and that, 
writing a poem of chivalry and chivalric days, he should have enfeebled 
and moderaized his work by omitting characteristic and essent al, though 
rude and primitive, traits of the legends upon which he based bis poem. 
It will not do to eay that Tennyson sings us idyls, and we should be con- 
tent with what he sings about, and think only of the manner of his sing- 
ing. For we are called to listen to a song of other days, a poem of King 
Arthur ; and we have a right to expect that the story of that we know 
shall not be maimed in the retelling. It is not enough that the beauty 
of what is left to us is heightened by that which the new reciter has added 
to it. And so we cannot but notice the lack of a chivalric feel- 
ing in the incidents which Mr. Tennyson has selected. Not that 
we want Scott’s octosyllabic clang and gallop; but when we 
read of knights and knightly days, we would at least snuff the battle 
afar off, and hear the thander ofthe captains and the shouting. We 
wonder, too, that the poet could leave unsung the adventures of the 
Paynim knight, Sir Palomides, and the story of that gentlest and most 
courteous of princely squires, that male Griselda, Sir Gareth Beaumains ; 
end that he failed to enliven the notably serious tone of his verses by 
the hamour of Sir Dinadan, the earliest, we beliéve, and, certainly, one 
of the greatest of those humourists who tarn to us the langbable side of 
common sense. And we wonder at this the more, tha‘ of the four idyls 
that form this volume, the subjects of two only, Elaine and Guinevere, are 
found in the old romance ; of the others it furnishes mere rudimentary 
limits. 

The idyls bear the names of their heroines ; and the first is the story 
of Bnid—how her husband, Prince Geraint, found her in fallen fortunes, 
and won her with brief wooing ; how misunderstanding her own words, 
he believes her to be false to him ; how he bids ber don her poorest dress 
and ride on before him speechless as he seeks adventures ; how she obeys. 
him meekly, except in speaking to save his life ; how he treats her with 
scorn, and makes her drive the horses of his vanquished foes before her ; 
and how finally he is wounded, and is convinced that she is true to him. 
This idyl, it will be seen, is artfully compounded from the story of Grisel- 
da and the ballad of Childe Waters, blent with reminiscences of King Arthur. 
The second idyl, Vivien, shows how the wizard Merlin was duped by an 
artful and shameless woman, who, for the mere distinction of deceiving 
him, beguiled bim of a powerful spell by the aid of which she shut him up 
for ever in a hollow oak. In the old romance there is but a slight foun- 
dation for this poem, which by the way has mach less merit than the 
other three ; and, according to the old story, it was Merlin who being 
“ assotted,” pursued Viwien with importanities, to secure herself from 
which, she beguiled him of his secret. Mr. Tennyson here entirely re- 
verses his authority.—In the third idyl, Elaine, he follows the old ro- 
mance very closely, even to the adopting of much of its very language. 
The hero of this poem is the matchless Sir Launcelot da Lake ; but its 
heroine must not be confounded with that Elaine who by secresy deli- 
vered him into believing that she was Queen Guinevere, and so became 
the mother of his son, the virgin knight, Sir Galahad. Oar Elaine loves 
Aauncelot at sight. He wears her favour in the lists, where all goes down 
before it. He is wounded almost to the death ; and her ceaseless care 
restores him. He honours her; he will be her knight for ever ; he will 
give her half his principality ; he loves her, bat not as man loves woman ; 
and so in hopelessness, she dies—The foarth idy! develops the conse- 
quences of the anlawfal love of Guinevere and Launcelot—the breaking up 
of the Round Table, ruin to the kingdom, death to King Arthur, a con- 
Vent life to the repentant Queen, who dies an abbess, as Sir Launcelot, s 
friar. This is the highest in tone of all the Idyls, and shows more than 
say other work of Tenoyson’s « sustained power of verse and poetic 


The beauty of these four poems—and beautifal—is th 
Uta Berar Abdel Tesayebn Wi Gesteraal, of nucleation, OF fancy, 








and of that great command of verbal colour that the poet’s other works 
exhibit in such affluence, they manifest little, almost nothing. Readers 
who loved Tennyson for the characteristic qualities of bis earlier poems | 
will seek in vain in the Idyls for the sensuous beauty of such lines as, 

“ Pilots of the purple twilight dropping down their golden bales.” 
or for such daring fancies, mingled, too, with fine imagination, as appear | 
in this passage, — 

“ A gentle sound, an awful light ! 
Three angels bear the holy Grail : 
With folded feet, in stoles of white, 
On sleeping wings they sail. 
Ah blessed vision ! blood of God! 
My spirit beat her mortal bars. 
As down dark tides the glory slides, 
And starlight mingles with the stars.” 
The Jdyls show a studious severity of style and elaborateness of finish. 
Narrations in verse, they are sometimes so purely narrative, so clean from 
all adornment, so cool in their perception, so clear in their statement, 
that the superficial reader may think them lacking in poetic quality 5 
but in this calm, unroffied flow of verse, a thoughtful and sympathetic 
perusal will find the poet’s imaginings mirrored with a faithfulness of 
form and colour, and an enchanting transparency of effect quite impossi- 
ble of attainment in a more turbulent and wayward current. This pre- 
cision in the picture is the consequence of the strength and vividness of 
the image in the poet’s mind. He has clearly imagined all that he re- 
lates: he has seen these men and women, and watched their actions and 
heard their words, just as we see and hear what passes before us every 
day ;—yes, even more clearly and thoroughly ; for he has seen the 
motives as well as the acts, the spirit as well as the body. It isin the 
grandest mould that Tennyson has sought to cast his latest work: he 
emulates Homer and Dante in severe simplicity ; and not without a great 
measure of success. Not that we find in the Jdyls an approach to the un- 
conscious strength of Homer’s mighty hand, or the sharp and biting 
touches with which Dante etches his clearly outlined figures ; but Tenny- 
son, although he is, because he must needs be, tenderer than the one and 
has sought to give more colour and contrast of light and shadow than 
the other, yet follows them in their devotion to the essential points of his 
subject, and in the purely narrative form in which he has treated it. 

Asa specimen of this highly wrought yet simple poetic narrative we 
give the following paseage from the third idyl. It relates the birth of 
Elaine's love for Launcelot, who in the first lines is telling of King Ar- 
thur’s feats of arms,— 

And down the waste sand shores of Trath Treroit 
Where many a heathen fell ; “ and on the mount 
Of Badon I myself beheld the pas 

Cc at the head of all his T: Round, 

And all his legions crying Christ and him, 

And break them ; and I saw him, after, stand 
ape a heap of slain, from spar to plume 

as the rising sun with bh blood, 

And seeing me, with a great voice he cried, 

‘ They are broken, they are broken,’ for the king, 
However mild he seems at , nor cares 
For triumph in our mimic wars, the jousts— 
Por if his own knight cast him down, be langhs, 
Saying, his knights are better men than he— 
Yet in this war the fire of God 

Fills him : I never saw his like : there lives 


No greater leader. 
While he uttered this, 
Low to her own heart said the lily maid, 

“ Save your great self, fair lord ;” and when he fell 
From talk of war to traits of pleasantry— 
Being mirthful he, bat in a +a 4 wet 
She still took note that when the living smile 
Died from bis lips, across him came a cloud 
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things, and e 
Till rathe she rose, half cheated in the thought 
She needs must bid farewell to sweet Lavaine. 
First, as in fear, step after s ep, she stole 


Anon, she heard Sir Lancelot cry in court, 
- “ This shield, my friend, where is it?” and Lavaine 
Pest inward, as she came out from the to 


And as fine as this, in its high directness, is this other passage from 
the same idyl. laine, having nursed the wounded Launcelot back to 
life, he, about to leave her, begs that she will ask of him whatever her 
heart longs for, and he will give it her. 
Then like a ghost she lifted up her f: 
without the Rant, 
And Lancelot saw that shé withheld her 4 
And "bode among them yet a little space 
Till be should learn it ; one morn it chanced 
He garden 


and we shall never see more. 
And mast die for want of one hold werd.” 
* : that I live to hear,” he said, “ is yours.” 
, suddenly and she spoke : 
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“ Of all this will I nothing,” and so fell, 
And thas they bore her swooning to the tower. 


Of the descriptive power shown in these poems, the following lines from 





the same idy], which tell of Hvaine’s arrival at the bed-side of the stricken 
knight are perbaps as fair a specimen as ‘we could give. There are 
others which express a scene or an emotion with equal if not greater 
force and fiaish ; but this is both emotional and picturesque. 


And when they gained the cell in which he slept, 
His battle writhen arms and mighty hands 
Lay naked on the wolf-skin, and a dream 
Of dragging down his enemy made them move. 
Then that saw bim lying unsleek, unshorn, 
Grant as it were the skeleton of himself, 
Uttered a little tender dolorous cry. 
The sound not wonted in a place so still 
Woke the sick knight, and while he rolled his eyes 
Yet blank from sleep, she started to him, saying, 
“ Your prize, the diamond sent you yy the king ;” 
His eyes glistened : she fancied, “ Is it for me?” 
And when the maid had told him all the tale 
Of king and prince, the diamond sent, the quest 
Assi; to her not worthy of it, she knelt 
Full lowly by the corners of bis bed, 
Aad laid the diamond in his open hand. 
Her face was near, and as we kiss the child 
. That does the task assigned, he kissed her face. 
At once she slipt like water to the floor. 
“ Alas,” he said, “ your ride has wearied you. 
Rest must you have.” “ No rest for me,” she said ; 
“ Nay, for near , fair lord, I am at rest.” 
What might she mean by that? his large black eyes, 
Yet os through his leanness, dwelt — her, 
Till all ber heart's sad secret blazed itse 
In the heart’s colours on her simple face ; 
And Lancelot looked and was perplext in mind, 
And being weak in a no more ; 
But did not love the co! ; woman’s love, 
Save one, he not re d, and so tarned 
Sighing, and a sleep until he slept. 


Another descriptive passage must arrest the attention of all readers, 
and can hardly fail to be admired of many. It is in the first idyl ; and 
it admits us to the bed-chamber of Enid and Prince Geraint. 


At last, it chanced that on a Sammer morn 
(They sleeping each by other) the new sun 
Beat through the blindless casement of the room, 
And hostel the steone wnasien in Medmome ; 
Who, moving, cast the coverlet aside, 
And bared the knotted column of his throat, 
The massive square of his heroic breast, 
And arms on which the Gentine save sloped, 
As slopes a wild brook o'er a little stone, 
Runaing too vehemently to break apon it. 


Was ever man 80 





Sarum tie wind and bowing over him, 
Low to her own heart piteous!y she said : 
“ © noble breast, and all puissant arms, 

® And the cause, I the cause that'men 

Reproach you, saying all your force is gone?” 
A more charming and truthfal picture of womanly admiration of maniy 
beauty we cannot recal from any didactic poem. It exhibits too a very fine 
appreciation of the power of English words and a master’s skill and bold- 
ness in the use of them. But in the two lines which we have empha- 
sised there is an image, about the propriety and good taste of which we 
seriously doubt, And that doubt is all the stronger for what we shall 
call material or exterval truth of the simile. The swell which a rapidly de- 
scending brook makes over a little stone, aad the sharp spherical triangle 
with which it cuts into the plane surface below are like, exactly like, the 
swell with which the muscle of a strong man’s arm dips into the forearm. 
Bat does this justify so very far fetched a comparison? Are not the objects 
compared too unlike in all other respects for sach a poetic use of them? 
and so is not the simile out of keeping? The likeness is merely one of 
external form, gnd the comparison might as well have been to a segment 
of a parabola. Some purists in criticism might object to “ the knotted 
column” and “ the massive square” as incongruous with the severe mo- 
del of the poem ; but if we will have high mounting poetry, we must 
risk an occasional approach to extravagance. Genius has prod 
some bombast that is really grand, and some tinsel that will shine fr. 


this kind, and in these Idyls we do not now remember another ins’ cance ; 
and yet they are rich in imagery, although not much enliv eneq by 
pure fancy. Among the similes with which it is adorned, he »» gre two 
which seemed to ua most apt and beautiful—-Enid arises an’, puts on a 
rich gold-embroidered robe :— 
star of morn . 

into golden cloud, the maiden rose, 
left her maidea couch, and robed her pip ye. 

All his kindred or, as the old romance has it, “ f.jjowship,” not knowing. 
Launcelot, charge upon him ;— 
- couched their , and p 


Akin in its beauty to there is the following, in which Merlin 
tells Vivien of a song that he heard while on the quest for the beast 
glatisaunt. 


“ And while we waited, one, the youngest of us, 
We could not keep him silent, out he flashed, 
into such a song, such fire for fame, 


Such trumpet- in do 
Po such a Bore and fron cleakine wi 


We remarked before upon the trath to natare in the old romance—the 
trath to the highest and the simplest nature, and its reliance for sym- 
pathy and interest upon feelings common to all men in all ages. In this 
respect the new poet has been able to add nothing to it, either as regards 
the external or internal experience of his characters. But he has done 
mach by way of subtle analysis to give great psychological interest to 
his work. His power of subtle and sustained introspection, added to his 
imagination, enables him to cause us not only to see his actors and feel 
for them, but to think with them. So we know how traly he speaks when 
he says of Geraint, following his wife Enid, when he thinks her false to 


bim,— 
fro + 7 to her, 


Accuse her of the least immodesty.” 

And in these lines, that tell of Znid’s happiness as she rides off, in the 
fashion of her days, behind her reconcfled, repentant husband, how truly 
does one line, that seems of mere description, tell us the ndvulke and 
the measure of her joy. 

“ and never yet, since in Paradise 








O’er the four river the roses blew, 
Came purer pleasure unto mortal 


hind 


ever.—Bat it is rarely at any time that Tennyson falls into dang? of- 
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Zhe Aloion. 








ived through her, who in that perilous hour 
Tan ined to hand beneath her husband's breast 
And felt him hers again.” 


Mr. Tennyson is most impressive when he deviates least from the old | 
story upon which be worked ; for these romances (there were five’of them | 
of principal importance,) are brimful of human nature, as we have re- | 
marked before. His taste has served him well in this regard; and he | 
rarely varies from his original, except in obedi to the d ds of 

the delicacy of our day ; and then, we must think, not always gaining as 
much as he has lost, One old trait of the romance he preserves ;—his 

heroes are not ashamed to express their woes of body and mind by out- 
cries. Thus Sir Launcelot, when a spear head is drawn from his side in 
the romance, utters “a great shrike and a mervailous ghastly grone,” 
which very words Tennyson uses in the line. 

“ A marvellous great shriek and ghastly groan.” 

This is like Homer’s heroes ; and it is worthy of note that the men of 
what we call heroic days did not hesitate, when they suffered, to utter 
shrieks and groans. The uncomplaining endurance of pain is quite a 
modern trait of heroism ; and it is a trait of higher heroic virtue ; an ex- 
hibition of superior power of self-restraint, and a reservation ‘to ourselves 








of the woes of life. It bas a deeper pathos, too: there is no man 80 | 
pitiful as he who needs pity, but does not ask for it. } 
Our extracts will have given our readers who have not yet read the | 
Idyls the opportunity to form their own opinion as to the versification 
of the laureate’s new work. In our own judgment, it is for the most | 
part exquisitely beautiful, and shows.great skill and a delicate apprecia- | 
tion of rhythm; but it does not yet convince us that the poet is a born 


THE SEVEN WLEKS’ WAR. \ This, of course, is their version of the story. Probably in this, as in all 
A COMEDY OR A MELODRAMA? ee new ioes aid aly. be somewhat different. 
When we look back upon the Italian campaign of Louis Napoleon, we | Jn addition to these features, which are common to the story of all 
are puzzled to understand whether that great theatrical caterer bas been | thrifts, young Fletcher was guilty of the peculiar atrocity of having 
treating us to farce, comedy, or tragedy ; whether we ought to grieve la grievance. However false the charge may be, it is decidedly unplea- 
or to be merry ; to pity the victims of peace or the victims of war—to | sant to have a relative constantly accusing you of fiaud. Things got to 
dole with the q or to rejoice with the vanquished. | such a pass, that, as Mr. Dombey’s sister used to say, “An effort must 
A farce it has not been, for a bundred thousand of our fellow-crea- | be made somewhere.” Ifthe poor young man was not mad, he ought to 
tures have been killed or mutilated on the plains of Lombardy. Still be mad ; dissipation, drunkenness, and destitation had rendered him sub- 
less can we call it a comedy, for neither have the wicked been punished | ject to epileptic seizures. A doctor was called in and communicated 
nor have the virtuous been rewarded. We might rather consider it a | with the family. It was resolved in a family conncil that a residence in 
tragedy, were it not that in the midst of the most pathetic scenes there 


t | @ lunatic asylum was the best thing for the patient. Two doctors, who 
is something to make us laugh, and besides that, we are quite unable to | had no previous acquaintance with him, were found ready to declare 


feel as indignant with the villain of the piece as according to the rule of that he was labouring uoder dangerous delusions. An uncle, who had 
tragedy we ought to be, or else what is the good of the moral ? 


| not seen bim for five years, signed the order for his committal as nearest 
Perhaps the late performances at the seat of war are more like one of | relative, and thereupon he was forcibly removed to a private madhouse, 
the old-fashioned melo dramas in which horror and fun alternate, where | After three months’ detention he mh succeeded in making his . 
there is a comic song between every murder, and the ruthless tyrant is eluded the pursuit of his keepers, and with the help of strangers, = 
continually succeeded by the funny serving man. But even here the | took an interest in his case, brought an action against his uncle for illegally 
resemblance fails in an important particular, for the persecuted lovers | confining him. The action was compromised during the trial by aa 
whose sufferings we have wept over are not united in the end ; the cruel | agreement that his uncle should allow him a hundred a year, on condi- 
father does not relent, and with tearful eyes blees his kneeling children ; | tion that he acquitted his relations of any charge of dishonesty, while 
and the arch traitor who has been at the bottom of ali the mischief and | they expressed their conviction that there never had been any ground 
wickedness, instead of being forced to witness the happiness of his vic- | for considering him insane. 
tims before dying in strong convulsions with a broadsword in his beart,! For the interest of Mr. Fletcher and his family we doubt not that this 
comes off with flying coloars, and is even idered a benefactor to bis | was the wisest decision which could have been arrived at. For the in- 
species. Indeed, so puzzled is the audience at the unsatisfactory de- | terest of the public we could have wished the matter had been pushed 
nouement, that there is a general impression that the performance is not 











further. To speak seriously; which of us is safe from such a proceed- 
quite over, and that the curtain will rise again upon another act contain- 


¢ 2 jing? You are a lacky man, indeed, if th re is no act, or series of acts, 
ing the moral and the retribution. ’ 5 | in your private life which cannot be accounted for on any principle of 

Whatever may be the political results of the Seven Weeks’ War of sane reflection. You are fortuaate if you bave no ecceatrie habit, no 
1859, it is not to be denied that seldom have so many stirring events 


August 6 


. : | been crowded within so short a space. What a theme will that cam- 
master of that noblest of measures, the English heroic verse. For in the | paign in the fair plains of Lombardy afford to the historian, the poet, 
Idyls passages occasionally occur with a marked pause at the end of| the painter, and the novelist. If we were only to string together the 
every line, which breaks the flow of the verse and makes its movement | bare telegrams fiom the seat of war we should find in tLem the materials 
| for half-a-dozen ordinary histories, while the more detailed sketches of 

formal, awkward, and heavy. Such are these two,— newspaper correspondents present a series of pictures as various in char- 
“ Bat listen to me, and by me be ruled, | acter as they are intense in interest. They are not mere battle pieces, | 

And I will do the thing I have not done, which at best are devoid of reality. The artist who represented the bat- 

For you shall share my earldom with me, girl, tle of Waterloo by a huge cloud of smoke came pretty near the truth, 

= - ye = like a ql mn ee net, and the pen is as incapable of bringing to the mind the real effect of a 
For l compel ail croounes to my will.” , | general action as the pencil ; but the numerous spirited outlines we have | 
. | bad of individual atoms of the three armies on the march or in bivouac, | 

“ And down they fell and made the glen abhorred : 


foraging, fizhting, retreating, eating, drinking, starving, or lying down to 
And there they lay till all their bones were bleached, | die, are uomistakeable in their truthfulness. The daredevil Zouave has 
And licbened into colour with the crags ; | become a somewhat conventional character ; but the savage Turco, the 
And one of these, the king, had on a crown 


Of diamonds, one in front, and four aside.” | lighthearted Bersaglieri, the dogged yet good-natured Austrian, the 


| sharp-eyed Tyrolese, the brutal Croat, and Garibaldi’s enthusiastic gu- 
The rbythm of these verses is like that of our early dramatic poetry, that erilla have been produced to the life, not by poets or painters, but by 


of Peele and Greene and Marlowe, and inferior men. It is possible, though | plainspoken —— eee an i, ~ light - their strong 
, | common sense and active observation, and jotting down their notions as 

not probable, that they, and a few others like them, are the results of | fast as they were impressed upon the brain. 

oversight ; but, in any case, they seem to show that the man who wrote | Where could a painter find a more striking group than that presented 

them at the full development of his powers, and in the work which he 


by the three crowned heads on the bloody field of Solferino ? 
has most elaborated, bas neither the sustained and sweeping flight of | The chivalrous Sardinian King wiping his heated brow with his sleeve 
Milton’ m the impetuous flow of Byron’s, not to speak ofthe | after charging in the front ranks of his squadrons like a common trooper ; 
me Cony, Ser ee Mee erin a P | the young Austrian Emperor insensible to the shells bursting over his 
unapproachable versification of Shakespeare, which all power | head, but unable to repress his tears as he watches his retreating co- 
with all variety. And we have a similar criticism to pass on the songs | lumns ; and most noteworthy of all,—silent d—implacab! 


an image of fate in a kepi, Louis Napoleon fulfilling bis destiny ! Shouts 
scattered through the Idyls. a Soe P onto bennly, ania and| of triumph ring in his ears, bat he heeds them not; the tricolour flies 
dainty, and sometimes tender ; but they don’t sing themselves ; over the conquered Empefor’s bedroom, but it brings no flush to that 
dramatic songs (and these in purpose are dramatic) should be both words 


sallow cheek: the corpses of thousands of his best soldiers lie around 
and music. Nor do they read as if they could be sung- The ten-sylla- | bim, but the sight does not dim that cold eye. Why should it? He has | 














peculiar gestare, which could be raked up against you as proofof odd- 
ness ; and most of all, you are fortunate if you possess no kind relations, 
and no sympathizing kinsmen. If there be ever any question of our sa- 
nity, may Heaven preserve us from the judgment of our relatives. Sach 
is the prayer of every sane person. Practically, any one of us, who en- 
joys the blessing of a iderate uncle, and is subject to the inspection 
of two ignorant and interested practitioners, may be imprisoned in a la- 
natic asylum, where it is the interest of the keeper to detaia one indefi- 
nitely. If we demand publicity, we are told it would be so paiaful to 
the family. Our sympathies, unfortunately, are so ill-directed, that 
they side with the prisoner inside the prison, and not with the injared 
relatives without.—London Leader. 





a 
EXTREME PROBABILITIES. 


We live in high-pressure times, but Mr. Punch flatters himself (or, rather, 
does himself simple justice in asserting) that He can keep ahead of the 
times, the telegrams, and even the talk of his wife, or anything else, no 
matter how aa fast it may be. He believes he has rather been 
and done it with the following iofurmation, which has not yet reached 
even Printing House Square :— 


IMPORTANT TELEGRAMS. 
“ Paris, August 24. 

“ The Emperor is dissatisfied (mécontent) with Lord Palmerston’s expla- 
nation on the Eaglish National Defences. He still regards them as a me- 
nace to the independence of France and an insult to her glory. He has 
desired the Duke of Somerset to be sent over.” 

“ Paris, August 25. 

“The Duke of Somerset has been waiting in an ante-room of the Tui- 
leries for five hours. The Emperor has just sent to say that he is going 
to the Opera, and the man must come again early in the morning (de bon 
matin). The Duke was in such a rage at being called a man that he 
pulled the nose of the menial who brought the message. This has com- 
plicated matters.” 


bled verse, out of which the poet’s severe purpose did not allow him to | moved his pieces skilfully and won the game. What matters the loss of | 


step, even for lyric purposes, is not suited to musical expression. 

Mr. Tennyson has been solicitous about the keeping of bis Idyls, and 
has not hesitated, with this purpose, to use occasionally words so obsolete 
that his readers might well ask for a glossary. with the poems. A poet, 
of all writers, should seek to be understood of all men. But what right 
has Mr. Tennyson to assume, for instance, that his readers know that 
* pathe” (the suppressed positive of “ rather”) means early, sooa, and to 
write a passage which is incomprehensible to persons who are without 
that knowledge. His use of words in an obsolete sense, too, is sometimes 
infelicitous. For instance,— 


“ By Heaven that hears, I tell you the clean truth, 
As clean as blood of babes, as white as milk.” 


Here he first uses “ clean” in its old sense of absolute, entire, and then 
repeating the word immediately, and for the purposes of simile, he uses 
it in its modern sense, pure, untainted, unsoiled. This makes sad con- 
fusion where there was confusion enough before. For to a misunder- 
standing of the signification which this word had of old is due, in no 
slight degree, the perpetuation of the superstitious notion that a maid 
is purer than a matron, and that there is contamination in a consum- 
mated riage. The phrase “a clean maid,” so often used in earlier 
times, t only an absolute, a perfeet maid, just asa knight armed from 
head to foot is called, in the Mort d’ Arthur, “ a knight cleane armed,” 
i. e, completely armed. Sometimes, however, Mr. Tennyson bravely 
and triumphantly rescues a word that is passing into oblivion; and at 
others, bestows the saving sanction of his authority upon an old form 
which is beginning to be disregarded. For instance, he writes, and we 
thank him for it, “a cedarn cabinet ;”’ and we trust that this will be re- 
membered by those who are casting aside the fine word “ golden,” to 
make “ gold” do double daty in expressing both subst and quality. 
To this same purpose—keeping, we must also attribute the bald repe- 
titions which often occur. As, for instance, it is twice, if not thrice, 
said, that Geraint looked keenly at Enid, “as careful robins eye the 
delver’s toil.” This is in the manner of the old romance writers, who 
seldom put themselves to the trouble of seeking two similes for one act 
or thing. But we doubt somewhat, whether an imitation of their style, 
in this respect, adds to the beauty of a modern poem. We may here re- 
mark, that the calling the round table, “ the Table Round,’’ which we have 
seen flippantly censured, is not an affectation. The inverted form is that 
which app most frequently, if not always, in the old English version 
of the romance ; where it is but the mere literal rendering of the French 
la Table Ronde. This fact, and the greater adaptability of the older form 
to verse, entirely shields the poet from a charge of affectation on that 
score. 

We have devoted more space than we usually give toa single book 
to this one ; for which its importance in the poetical annals of our time 
must be our excuse. Our readers will see that we regard the Jdyis of 
the King a3 a0 almost consummate work of art, and the great imaginative 
poem of the century. For Childe Harold is not imaginative, but egoistic, 
passional, and descriptive ; and Zhe Excursion is also not imaginative, but 
contemplative, egoistic, and descriptive. The disappointment which we 
mention is merely with regard to the scope and purpose of the poem. 
We hoped that in the heat of imagination and by dint of constructive 
skill Mr, Tennyson would have welded the various stories of the old 
King Arthur into one great epic ; and that he has not done so, we must 
regard, in some sort, as a confession of weakness in a poet who was mak- 
ing his master effort. Tennysen’s last poem is his most ambitious and 
most nearly perfect work ; bat yet we are inclined to think that in Sir 
Galahad and in parts of In Memoriam, bis native powers attained their 

highest development, that most consonant with their organic nature. 

















BOOKS RECEIVED. 


"| never-ending difficulties ; how dissipation was followed by drunkenness ; 


a few pawns? | “The nose has been put straight, but the Em Bh k. ~ Deke 
Nor is the comic element wanting in this wonderful panorama. What P s _ § 


could be funnier than the expedition of General D’Urban, hurrying off coliaes to sotann, instantly (ext 04 ines) to Gienantinas oh west Se peas 


to catch Garibaldi, and burrying back even faster with Garibaldi at his jockJards, and to despatch, che balf of your entire fleet to join the sati- 
pet ray ty of bumour was ae yey ee despatch, announc- | cad “ Paria, August 27 
ng that he had had the honour of losing a few th d men b he| « ; + Bri . 
tel ani apa e Pa te o"Gan ua | yea me ogee 
ders furo’ ample entertainment, ow the Austrians mast have 

laughed when they saw a staff officer mount in a balloon to make a re- taken Gown, apd the plotioem Cagnah Inte ¢ stedien fir dephegn.” 
connaissance, while a photographer took their likeness from a height of “ Paris, A 28. 
eight hundred feet ! Lastly, how much quiet fun there was in the de-| “ You will hear to-morrow that the Em has desired the Tower of 
scription of the fat prince marching backwards and forwards wherever | London to be dismantled (dépowillé), and Lord Mayor sent over as a 
there was no fighting, with what the Parisians punningly call “le régi- | hostage for the pe: of the decree.” 

ment de Sappeurs,” and, while the battle of Magenta was raging, bestow- “ Paris, August 29. 


ing chaste salutes upon the white-clad damselg of Parma! ‘* His Imperial Majesty has transmitted directions to the Eaglish W 
Bat all this is now over. The scene is changed from the field to the Office to disband the whole of the various Rifle Associations, and send 
cabinet. It was but a few days since that the Austrian stood at bay, | over their weapons to Boulugne for the armament of the Capecure 
like a wounded bdffalo preparing for the attack of the crouching tiger, | Zouaves.” 
Daily, hourly almost, we looked for tidings of one more combat, which | e J “ Paris, August 30. 
should decide the fate of Italy, and just as all was ready for the spring, | “‘ The Emperor requires the dissolution of the English Yacht Clubs, 
hi! presto! the conjurer waves his wand, and the two enemies are disco- | and the destruction of all yachts whose tonnage is over three tons and 
vered sitting cozily over a table, and disposing of sovereignties and na- a quarter. Lord Alfred Paget and Mr. A. Arcedeckne are to be forward- 
tions as if they were so many bonbons.— London Examiner. | ed to Paris by the night-train.” 
| “ Paris, A 31. 
—S : , 
7 2 , Ls “ The Court of the Tuileries is extremely dissatisfied at the delay in 
UNCLES AND NEPHEWS. | carrying out the requisitions already made, and regards it as eo 
In every well-regulated country there exists some recognised method proach to the perfidious system of treachery (frahison) so often and so ua- 
of removing troublesome relations. In Russia, they are deported to Si- | worthily practised by England in ber relations with her foreign friends. 
beria, and heard of no more. In Japan, they are dismissed by the pro- | A demand will be made to-morrow which will decisively intimate His 
cess of the “ happy release.” In France, before the sad times of the re- | Majesty’s feelings.” 
volution they were got rid of by lettres de cachet, and even now-a-days, if “ Paris, September 1. 
scandal lies not, the same subject is attained by deportation to Cayenne | ‘+The Emperor selects this day, the first of the partridge season, to de- 
or Lambessa. England, which stands in the vanguard of civilisation, is | mand that every English person possessed of a gun of any kind shall in- 
not behind other countries in this important respect. If we have no /e- | stantly pack it in a box, and remit it, carriage paid, to the Minister of 
tres de cachet, no Cayenne, and no happy release, we bave our private lu- | War, Paris. Pistols are included in this order.’ 
a per —_ sea wie’ tah on Ponen . ‘aan te i ro The Emperor desires that the Buoy at the Mere be eek 1 ; it 
must be an ill-regulated m a can perceiv: efect in our me-| “ 3 tha cut loose, as 
thod, Does not the whole fabric of modern civilisation rest upon the | acts as a kind of bait (amorce)jto the Eaglish to indulge in excursions and 
idea of the family’? Is not the family system the keystone of our social | cultivate that nautical taste which has rend 








d them so insolently rough 
and religious polity? If in individual cases the enforcement of the fa- | ia their behaviour to Continentals.” 
mily theory presses somewhat hardly upon the victims to this great prin- | “ Paris, September 3. 
ciple, is that a cause of complaint? Has not every theory its involun- 


“ The Emperor demands that Ramsgate, Dover, Plymouth, Lowestoft, 
tary martyrs? Aberystwitb, Southampton, and Gravesend, be at once ceded to France, 
itis with no wish of disparaging the family system, but simply of | not as accession of territory (a view which France abhors and repadi- 


ointing out its practical operation, that we advert to the case of Mr. | ates), but in trast for the liberty of Europe, as defined by his Majesty.” 
Pili Fletcher. This uofortunate young man is the only son of Mr. | 


. “ Paris, September 4. 
Charles Fleteber, a partaer in the well-known house of “ Alexander,| « ° % agon 
Fletcher, and Co.”’ The firm had the reputation of great wealth ; and Fo. a wre pny henge bn ey eee) =e es ey v anf 
Mr. Fletcher was brought up as the sons of wealthy mercbants are usu- Her tieeration is at hand (tout pres). General MacMahoa, a Seuntens 
yer: &, hed sorunattyasaeinns te tates ead hotionad Lege of her Kings, who were allies of France before England was discovered 
ui en of for- | ; ; ; ” 
tune. Daring the famous panic of 1847 the losses of “ Alexander, | °Y C®S8% is charged with the execution of this decree.” 
Fletcber, and Co.” amounted to the enormous sum of between £700,000 | “ Paris, 5. 
and £800,000, One of the partners, Mr. Fletcher’s father, was sent out “Tue Emreror DEMANDS THat Mr. Pcuxcu BE SENT OVER TO Paris, 
to India to protect the interests of the firm ; but unfortunately died almost | NSTANTLY, IN cHAPNS.”” - P 
immediately on his arrival there. At a very early age, therefore, Mr. | Loe J ms , L Dover, September 9. 
Philip Fletcher was left an orphan and a pauper. His father’s share of |,“ Admiral Sir Charles Napier has just annibilated the united fleets of 
the business was quite swallowed up by the losses of the last year. | France, Austria, and Russia, and is swearing awfully because his grog is 
This fact, which is established on indubitable evidence, seemed at first | 20¢ strong enough.’ 
incredible to the heir, who, from his father’s will, made shortly before | aman 
death, imagined himself to be the heir to at least £10,000. Any one Tue Pecunmry Vaive or Lowsarpy.—We read in the Paris jour- 
acquainted with partnership accounts can easily understand the diffi- | nals, from a German source :—“ It is not without interest to estimate 
culty of rendering them speedily, or of making them intelligible to per- | the pecuniary loss which Austria will suffer from giving up Lombardy. 
sous who bave no knowledge of busi Net turally, therefore, | This province, which has a superficies of 377 German miles, contains 
young Fletcher conceived an impression that he was being defrauded | 2,903,874 inhabitants. It has contributed to the total receipts of Aus 
out of his just rights by the surviving partoer. It is hardly possible to | tria, in direct and indirect taxes, which in 1856 amounted to 335,976,- 
conceive a more wofortunate position for a very young man to be placed | 150f., a sum of 36,185,641. That part is proportionally very conside- 
in. Reduced from wealth to poverty ; rendered dependent on the cha- | rable ; for whilst in the whole monarchy the tax is on an average Sf. 
rity of relatives whom he distrusted ; with every taste for spending mo- | 53kr. per head, it amounts in Lombardy on an average to 12f. 28kr. 
ney, aud with no power of acquiring it; deluded by an idea that some | Both in an agricultural and industrial point of view, Lombardy was one 
day he might recover the wealth be conceived himself entitled to is it | of the richest provinces of the monarchy. The value of landed property 
to be wondered at if he turned out bat ill? is estimated officially, caning to the net produce, at a tal of 
The story of Mr. Fletcher's life is too common a one to need much | 1,054,722,666f1., and value of the soil only at 159,409,925f. an- 
dwelling on. The history of all prodigals is sad enough ; but saddest of | nual industrial revenue of the Lombards, among whom the lists of the 
all is that of the poor igal who spends not his own bat other peo- , contributions reckon 7,304 dealers and manufacturers, 1.216 hawkers, 
le’s substance in riotous living. Most families can fill up the picture | 60,700 workmen in mapufactories, 56,388 servants, and 357,489 joarney- 
‘or themselves ; can guess how the lad took oue situation after another, | men, is estimated at 61,858f. 
and lost them all ; how there were constant ications for money, and Se tai 











Roya Tuames Yacur Civs.—The schooner race of this distinguished 
and how the spendthrift sunk lower and lower in the social scale, be- 
neath the notice of bis friends, until at last 
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intended to be sailed was, 
= Light and back to Greenbithe, aud the 
tered to accompany the race, was conveniently fill 








” usual, from Gravesend round the 
Eagle, which had been cbar- 
ed with a very fashion- 





able assemblage, headed by the noble Commodore of the club, Lord Al- 
fred Paget, M.P. j 
The taiseing were the boats entered :— BS 
ij ts. Tons. Cla wners. 
“re = 248 RYS Mr. Joseph Weld 
2 Zouare 105 RT.YC Mr. Richard Arabin. | 
3 Vestal 15 RT.Y.C. Mr Francis Ord Marshall. 
4 Destiny 120 RS.Y.C. Lieut.-Culonel J. Grimes. } 


time allowance, the Alarm, the wenegttier of te 
merica, f many other clippers, was the favourite at > e 
-_ = r* ro prev Rety = well over to the southward, | 
off Rosberville-pier, but there was actually not a b i | 
them. The gun to prepare was fired at 0b. 2m. 30s., and the starting gun 
at Oh. 7m. 30s. The Vestal was first rigged, the Destiny second, and the | 
Alarm last. The Vestal, after canting, drifted away with a slight lead, 
followed closely by the Alarm, which presently forged ahead off Town- 
pier, and with ber 30 bands and crowd of canvass she was something 
grand tolook at. Zouave came up and went by the Vestal to windward | 
and in a few more minutes pressed hard on to the Alarm. Off the | 
Terrace-pier a slight breeze sprang up east and by south, and the Vestal 
made the first board, the Zouave following suit immediately. This order 
was preserved to Coal-house Point, when the Zouave headed the fleet, 
with the Alarm close up, Vestal a furlong astern and Destiny already no- 


As there was no 





or the Chapman, Destiny went aground, and it being found between 
Leigh and Yan'let Creek that the tide bad run out some time a boat was 
dropped for the vessels to round, 
and time :-— 


which they did in the following order 





Great excitement was caused at roundings as to which of the last two 
would be the first. The Zouave came up well to round at 4b. 15m. 30s., 
but fell short, and had to make a longboard ; Vestal was coming down 
very fast behind her, and passed looking much more likely to do the 
turn, but falling off nearer the boat than the Zouave had done, she had to 
make a much longer board, and Zouave, as seen above, went round 3 mi- 
nutes 15 seconds in advance. The Vestal immediately sent up an enor- 
mous topsail, bat failed to improve her position. With every stitch of 
canvass set, the Alarm was going home at the rate of six or seven knots 
an hour, and the vessels arrived at Greenhithe as under :-— 


h. m. &. 
Mis i Laks 0c ihbda oe chs eecseinsebesdiconebesgees on 5 43 40 
Seusve cammertanas 6 42 50 
a> a2 dns avn cening co.ncna's 0oqgns dectes ac nnnine® 6 52 46 


Lord Alfred Paget presented Mr. Weld with the cup, a very handsome 
silver gilt one, valued at £100. .<. 

Oniew or THe “ Eprxevron Review.”—This is the account given by 
Sydney Smith of the birth of the oldest and most renowned of the quar- 
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confined, nor could he imagine why. The gentleman did his errand ; 


| and the duke being astonished, sent for the warden with his prisoner ; 


the warden brought the provost in cuerpo, full of straws and feathers, 
madman-like, before the duke ; who at the sight of him burst into laugh- 
ter, asked the warden why he had made him prisover? “Sir,” said the 


| warden, “it was by virtue of your excellency’s commission. brought me 
| by Captain Bolea ;” who stepped forth and told the dake, “ Sir, you bave 
| asked me oft how these hairs of mine grew so suddenly gray: I have not | fully persevering and patient under difficulties. The young birds have 


revealed it to any soul breathing; but nowgl’ll tell your excellency,” 
and so related the passage in Flanders ; and added, “I have been ever 
since beating my brains to know how to get an equal revenge of him, 
for making me old beforemy time.” The duke was so well pleased with 
the story, and the wittiness of the revenge, that he made them both 
friends ; and the gentleman who told me this passage, said that the said 


reath of wind to move | Captain Bolea is now alive, and could not be less than ninety years of able historical importance. The extortions and exactions of Sir Richard 


age.— Howell's Letters. 





PROBLEM No. 552. By 8. A. H., of London. 
BLACK. 











WHITE. 
W hite to play and checkmate in two moves. 


Sotvrion To Prostem No. 551. 





terlies. 

When first I went into the Church, I had a curacy in the middle of 
Salisbury Plain. The Squire of the parish took « fancy to me, and re- 
quested me to go with his son to residé at the University of Weimar ; 
before we could get there Germany became the seat of war, aod in 
stress of politics we put into Edinburgh, where I remained five years. 
The priaciples of the Freneh Revolution were then fally afloat, and it is 
impossible to conceive a more violent and agitated state of society. 
Among the first persons with whom I became acquainted were Lord Jef- 
frey, Lord Marray (late Lord Advocate for Scotiand), aod Lord Broug- 
ham ; all of them maintaining opinions upon political subjects a little 
too liberal for the dynasty of Dundas, then exercising supreme power 
over the northern division of the island. 

One day we happened to meet in the eighth or nicth story or flat in 
Buccleuch-place, the elevated residence of the thea Mr. Jeffrey. I pro- 

that we should set up a Review ; this was acceded to with accla- 
mation. I was appointed Editor, and remained long enough io Edin- 
burgh to edit the first number of the Edinburgh Review. The motto I pro- 
posed for the Review was, 

“ Tenui musam meditamur avena.” 
“ We cultivate literature upon a little oatmeal.” 

Bat this was too near the truth to be admitted, and so we took our pres- 
ent grave motto from Publius Syrus, of whom none of us had, I am sure, 
ever read a single line ; and so began what has since tarned oat to be a 
very important and able journal. When I left Edinburgh, it fell into 
the stronger hands of I Jeffrey and Lord Brougham, and reached the 
highest point of popularity and success. I contributed from England 
many articles, which I have been foolish enough to collect, and publish 
with some other tracts written by me. 

To appreciate the value of the Edi h Review, the state of England 
at the period when that journal began should be had in remembrance. 
The Catholics were not emancipated—the Corporation and Test Acts 
were unrepealed—the Game Laws were horribly oppressive—Steel Traps 
and Spring Guos were eet all over the country—Prisoners tried for their 
Lives could bave no Counsel—Lord Eldon and the Court of Chancery 
pressed heavily upon mankind—Libel was punished by the most cruel 
and vindictive imprisonments—the principles of Political E y were 





White Black 
lL RwQ@s R takes R 
2 Biok BT. | QwkKs 
3. B takes Q. Anything. 


4. Kt to Q 4, checkmates 





that gentleman and Mr. Barn 





White (M.) Black (B.) White (M.) Black (B.) 
1PtK4 toK 4 19 PtoK B4(d) PtoK 5 
2 BtwoQB4 K Kt to B3 20 RtksQP(e) BtksR 
3 KttoK B3 Kt tks K P 21 QteoK Rb ch ce eay) 
4 KttoQB3(a) Kt tks Kt 22 B tke B R to K Kt 
5 QP tks Kt PtoK BS 23 PtoQKts(g) QwQR3 
6 Castles KttoQB3 uUPwKBS KttoK B2 
TKttoKR4 QtwK2 2 PtoK 86(h) Btks P 
SKttoKB5 QtoQB4 2% PoQKts  QwQ3ci 
9 BtoQKt3 PwoQé 27 B tks Kt a4 
10 BtoK 3 QwQRra 2 Bt KRG KtoK2 
IL KttoKR4 QBwK3 29 BtksR(j) Btks B 
Ey a P to K Kt3 30 BtoQ Kt3 R to K B aq (k) 
13 Kt takes K BtoK B2 SLRtKBich RtksR 

Kt P (b) 32 Q tks R ch K to Q sq 
14 QtoK R4 bey ty i$ beer . 38 8 ch 
15 Qtks K BP to K Kt 34 K to B2 toQ7 ch 
ie GRO Bto K 2 35 K to Kt 3 PtwK6 
17QtK6(c) BtKB2 36 QtoK Béch K toQBsq 
18 QtoKR3 Kt to Q sq 37 Bto K 6 ch 

And White checkmates in four moves. 


(a) This style of play is peculiar to Mr. M 
crushing effect.—(b) A daring sacrifice !—(c) 
is very Sequels <2 The 
will w.—(e) He 


hy and with him it tells with 


‘his manwavring of the Queen 
vance of this Pawn is well timed as the —— 


An interesting GAME played during Mr. Morphy’s visit to London between 
es. 











pair for once, than my two favourites again for the fifth time. I there- 
| fore robbed these other two starlings, and arranged their eggs comforta- 
| bly in the flower-pot. I had great doubts as to the success of my scheme, 
| oat it was no long time before they were entirely dispelled. The eggs 
| were brooded over and hatched, and four promising young birds were 
in due time to be seen sitting round the rim of the flower pot, watching 
| for their food-bearing foster-parents. who certainly have been wonder- 


















































| flown for the last three weeks,—Correspondent of the Fielid. 





| 


A New Brorurrnoop.--—A society of literary gentlemen in Manches- 
ter, calling themselves “ The Brotherhood of the Holy Cross,” has re- 
cently printed, for private circulation, a MS.. which bas fallen into the 
bands of one of the members, of much curiosity as well as of consider- 


Empson and Edmond Dudley during the latter part of the reign of Henry 
the Seventh are notorious. As soon as Henry the Eighth came to the 
crown, on the petition of many aggrieved per-ons, he threw Empson and 
Dudley into the Tower, and they were both executed. Dudley, whe was 
a barrister, and had been Under-Sheriff of London, and subsequently 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and President of the King’s Coun- 
cil, was many months in confinement before he was beheaded ; and dur- 
ing his imprisonment he wrote a very elaborate, thougb not a very 
lengthy, treatise on the Government of a State, under the title of “ The 
Tree of the Common Wealth ;:” this is the manuscript which has been re- 
sently printed at Manchester, It is from end to end an allegory, but it 
contains many remarkable allusions and explanations, both personal and 
public. It bas been said that Dudley’s object was to moderate the ani- 
mosity of the King ; but we do not trace in it any obvious attempt of 
the kind : on the omer the manner in which he enforces the virtue of 
conjugal fidelity, especially in princes, would seem, bad it been written 
some years later, to have been expressly directed against Henry the 
Eighth. As it is, it reads like a sort of anticipation of thecourse of con- 
duet the King was about to pursue. The body of the tract fills some 
sixty pages, in a neat small quarto form, and it is preceded by an intro- 
duction, the only fault of which is, that it presupposes people in general 
to know less of the true history of the time than we think is really the 
case, after the many accounts that have been published of the events of 
the reign of Henry the Eighth. 


| 


Tue Emperor Napoteon IIL, at Kxursrorp.—He was a visitor in 
the neighbourhood for some time, and attended the county bail, just be- 
fore he was elected President of the French Republic in 1848. He pur- 
chased, I am told, a saddle from Mr. Hickson, and the peculiar articles of 
the lower man for which the late Mr. Slater had been long renowned. Bat 
what shows the Emperor’s genius and prefigures his power is the feat re- 
lated of him, that he would occasionally after dinner place all the chairs 
with their backs against the table, and then adroitly walk round on the 
top rail of the chairs—a singular road for as singular a locomotive. 
He must, however, bave learnt the art of balancing himself and of con- 
trolling others, or he would not have seated himself so cleverly as he 
has dove on the throne of Imperial power. Lord Clive, the conqueror 
of India, had a similar talent, and exercised it algo in this neighbourhood : 
young Clive, as I have before said, went to school to one of my prede- 
cessors in the ministry, and it was a feat of his to climb a gardea gate 
at Mr. Holland’s, of Saddle Bridge, aud standing on a stove ball which 
was at the top of one post, to leap across with a spring, aod alight on a 
similar ball on the top of the other post. The two anecdotes may well 
go together ; and if we are fond of making a general induction from a 
few particulars, we shall leap to the coaclusion that great men and con- 
querors, though they sadly disturb the balance of power in others, main- 
tain it within themselves ; they know their aim, and they pursue it with 
zeal, determination, and success.—Knulsford, by Henry Green, A.M. 


Tae Evper-Busu a Protection rrom Insecrs.—It is stated that an 

inent Eoglish botanist made experiments in the year 1794, which led 
to the conviction that elder bashes would prove a protection from many 
of the insects which are so troublesome in gardens. If any one will no- 
tice, it will be found that worms, flies, bugs, or insects never touch the 
elder. This scattered over cabbages, cucumbers, and other plants sub- 
ject to the ravages of insects, effectually shields them. And it is said 
that the plum and other fruits may be saved from the rav: of insects, 
by placing upon the braaches and upon the tree branches of elder leaves, 








Tue Preservation or Bur.omas.—The Prince-Consort has caused a 
pamphlet to be printed for private circulation for the purpose of afford- 
ing infurmation as to the invention of M. Kuhlmann for hardening the 
surface of stone buildings by saturating them with flint in solution. The 
effect of this process is so to harden the most porous stone as to ren- 
der it perfectly impervious to moisture, and consequently to protect it 
from the effects of atmospheric influence. 





. 





ves up the exchange but the position thereby acqui 

more than an equivalent for the sacrifice—(f) Apperently bis best move.— 
(g) What a study such moves afford to an edvenenl student of the Game !— 
nA Observe the effect of the advance of this Pawn ; Black most take it of 
course.—(i) Even this will not save the piece.—( 7) Now comes the retaliation. 
—(k) A bad move, Q to K 4 has a more promising look, but play as he would 
Black's Game was hopeless. 





Tue Trovustes anp Apventcres oF Two Startinas.—Two starlings 
} 





little understood—the law of Debt and of Conspiracy were upon the 
worst possible footing—the enormous wickedness of the slave Trade was 
tolerated—a thousand evils were in existence, which the talents of good 
and able men bave since lessened or removed ; and these efforts have 
been not a little assisted by the honest boldness of the Edinburgh Re 
view. 

I see very little in my Reviews to alter or repent of: I always en- 
deavoured to fight against evil; and what I thought evil then, I think 
evil now. I am heartily glad that all our disqualifying laws for religious 

pinions are abolished, and I see nothing in such measures but unmixed 
good and real increase of strength to our Establishment. 








A Joxe aNxp xo Joxe.— When the Duke of Alva was in Brussels, about 
the beginning of the tumults in the Netherlands, he had sat down before 
Halst in Flanders ; and there was a provost-marshal in his army who 
was a favourite of his, and this provost had put some to death by secret 
commission from the dake. There was one Captain Bolea in the army, 
who was an intimate friend of the provost’s; and one evening late he 
went to the captain's tent, and brought with bim a confessor and an exe- 
cutioner, as it was his custom. He told the captain he was come to exe 
cute his excellency’s commission and martial law upoo him. The cap- 
tain started up suddenly, his hair standing upright, and being struck 
with amazement, asked him, ‘‘ Wherein have I offended the duke?” The 

‘ost answered, “ Sir, 1 am not to expostulate the business with you, 

t to execute my commission ; therefore I pray prepare yourself, for 
there are your ghostly father and executioner.” So he fell on bis knees 
before the priest, aod having done, and the hangman going to put the 
halter about bis neck, the provost threw it away, and breaking into 
laughter, told bim, “ there was no such thing, and that be bad done this 
to try his courage, how he would bear the terror of death.” The cap- 
tain, looking ghastly at him, said, “Then, sir, get you out of my tent, 
for you have done me a very ill office.” 

next morning the said Captain Bolea, though a young man about 
thirty, had his hair all turned gray, to the admiration of all the world, 
and the Duke of Alva himself, who questioned him about it; bat he 
would confess nothing. The next year the Duke was recalled, and in his 
journey to the court of Spain, be was to by Saragossa ; and this 
Captain Bolea and the provost weot along with bim as his domestics. 
The duke being to repose some days at the young-old Captain 
Bolea told bim, “ that there was a thing in that town worthy to be seen 
excellency, which was a casa de loco, a bediam-house, such a one as 

was not the like in Christeodom.” “ go 
The 


— having obtained this, went to the warden, and told bim the 
duke’s intention, and that the chief occasion that moved him to it was, 
that be bad an eoruly provost about him, who was subject oftentimes to 
fits of frenzy ; and because he wished him well be bad tried divers means 
to cure bim, bat all would not do, therefore he would try whether keep- 
— close in Bedlam for some days would do him any good. 

next day the duke came with a roffling train of captains after him, 







amonget whom was the said provost shining and fine ; being entered 

iato house about the dake’s person, Captain Bolea told the warden, 

Pointing st the provost, “ That's the man ;” the warden took him aside 
dark lobby, where be had placed some 






d as the spot in which they should build their nest the upper bowl 
portion of a perpendicular rain-water pipe which is fixed to my house, 
Before I bad knowledge of their intention they had made considerable 
progress in the construction of their new abade, so that I hesitated to 
thwart them in their wish. I koew, bowever, that the first heavy rain 
must prove destructive to them and their young ones, and that probably 
injary would be done in other ways by the overflow of the pipe, and I 
therefore determined to eject the tenants. This I did, but with very little 


amusing inquisitive examivation of the ground, the ejected ones again 
took possession, and set to work heartily at the foundation of a new edi- 
fice. I did not allow them to proceed far before I destroyed the labour 
of their bills, and that I might guard against the necessity of a further 
act of destruction, and at the same time test the pati and i ity 
of my feathered friends, I placed a piece of wire netting carefully and 
securely, #8 I believed, all over the opening of the bow! of the pipe. 

Bat starlings, it appears, are not so casily baffled. It was evident 
that these particular birds had made up their minds to have a nest, and 
rear their young, if possible, in the spot of their choice, and in no other. 
By strenuous efforts they succeeded in raising the wire net sufficiently 
high to admit of their entering the forbidden ground. I bad not the heart 
to let them again commence a work that I knew I must destroy, and so I 
at once routed the intruders, and made doubly secure the wire netting. 
For some time I thought I had at last effectually outwitted this hard- 
struggling pair, bat to my astonishment I one day discovered that they 





was, as when I first fastened it, secure, and I was at a loss, therefore, to 
conceive how an entrance could have been effected. At length I dis- 
covered the mystery. Leading from the horizontal eves-gutter to the 
bow! of which I have before spoken is a piece of round. almost perpendi- 
cular pipe of about four loches in diameter and eighteen inches in length, 
and it was by means of this tunnel that entrance to the loved spot was 
gained. I had not anticipated this passage being forced, and 

had not thought it necessary to close it. | was anxious to know how my 


friends managed their exit from, and journey up. a perpendicular round 








ope > dy back and legs against the opposi 


te sides of the pipe, aud by 
aid of 


beak ; the wings could have been of little or no service—the 


had been gained the business of arranging the ruffled and soiled f 
was amusing in the extreme ; until they bad been adjusted the birds pre- 
sented a most ridiculous and melancholy appearance. 





lasting effect, for, after one or two earnest consultations, and a deal of 


had not only re-entered the bowl, but bad even laid someeggs. The net 


pipe, acd I watched them as well as I could, and listened to their strag- | M[/®. =; Le, SHOW, being loonted at the © Sinton": oMee~ ea" i 
gles. The descending operation appeared to be pretty easily performed, | try, who may send their orders to him. Will also purenase any ption of 

but the operation of ioe Oe eee Se time, and must bave | 202 orders sent him wth cash. 

given them great labour, as the scrambling and scratching scream- VAL 

ing would indicate. The acent was doubtless perf means of — 


smallness of the pipe must have precluded their use. When the open air 
feathers 


Now came this question with me, What is to be done? I could not 


a gemuing 7 y REEN AND BLACK, iG, Povcnone, 

again destroy the bome of the birds without helping them in their con- Bassarast, Oosone, Hysox, Guxrowpsr, Yours Hyson, £c., in chests and 
struction hn gone if, indeed, they hoe Eps . a = ia a — ae ont Jara Wines Maparea, saima, Po Krs, Hoos dc., very old 
peatedly baffled. attempt such constracti not Jeave and bigh in orig : ' 
fur reasons I bave before stated, in their present home. I therefore de- Vertonay, Heldscien. . Hl Mumm's, bc. 4c. 40. ee oy an 
termined to beng up, close to the canergion, & good-sized flower-pot, | | Liavons.—Brandics, Rume, W , din, Ara. Abeta, 8 trech, fe. be. in original 
— he LT f tady Lo Any pg ga = Sioat, Soci, and | Apr Prescu.—Savces—For Fish, 
however, neat me t 80 y Secans—A 

the Currie, Game, Meat, &c. CuEppsr, ee a 


per- 

severing little friends, inquiry are warranted pure, and of our own importation. 

and amusement to m. was lost. I remembered that shere was a 

couple of starlings be troublesome recently settled ia POST OF TICe ROTC ee ait for at tn Og. iv dels 
cwidpbourbood, oud I made cholee rather to dlenppelet this etely marries. by fhe ecu. enone 














































‘SPECIAL NOTICE. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 


HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 


That they have received, and have now in Store, a Complete Assortment of New Goods, 
being made to order for their Fail and Winter Sales, through 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENQS, LONDON, ENGLAND.) 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality in 

Clothing, 
MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 





TO PARENTS TRAVELLING IN EUROPE. 
Superior Education for Young Ladies, at 
BRIGHTON, SUSSEX, ENGLAND. 
T= MISSES DODD, WHO CONDUCT A FIRST CLASS ESTABLISHMENT, HIGHLY 
recommended vy the Nobility and Clergy, have now a few vacancies.—The education 
combines solid English instrnevon wi! ual lishme: 


@ Tai ts, and peculiar advantages 
are offered for acquiring 
attend: - health, 


accomp nts, 
the Continental laagu and Muste.—The firs: Prof 


‘essors are in 
of 


the — are objects of 
A 4 ‘ortable 9 for 
lage. 


Dodd, No. 23 Sussex Square, Brighton, 
are kindly permitted to 
Right Hon. The Countess of Kinnoul, 29 Portman Square, London. 
The Right Hon. Lady Laura Meyrick, 43 Grosvenor Street, London. 
Mrs. William Darch, 21 Sussex Square, 
Fes Er: Recon rae naeet oes ee 
Vv. Feree uare, 
Frederick Bell, Eaq., 27 Hatton Garden, London. 
Mrs. ‘ge Cruicusbank. 39 East 28h Street, New Y. 
Mrs. Philip Prichard, 24 West 36ch Street, New York, 


ork. 
&o., ke, 
A LADY, Educated in France, would make a Favourable Arrange 
ment with the Prineipai of a School,’to leach the Piano Pore, Voosl Music, or Fi 
Address, E. B., Albion Office. The advertiser would also receive a few Private Pupils. 
Gentleman, Professor Pianist) of very re- 
iT wishes to engage tS BuakD Wrs Uler Tamil where 
there are ‘ils to teach preferred. References, Messrs. Heary C. 
i Weterences required. Address ‘A K., Pianist, 


Accomp! 

peid, w Miss 
References 
The 











imm, Here A Wollen- 
Albion Office, stating terms and par- 





able Family 1 
ee 


Comfortable Home with an 
Dy oy of Brevklyn, close to Fulton Ferry, can be had fora 
price. (Post Paid), R. B. &., Albion Oftice. 











HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY HAS REMOVED TO NO. 56 WALL STRERT, 
T Opposite Hanover Street. 





lL & W. GEERY, 203 CANAL ST., & 719 BROADWAY, N. ¥ 
IMPURTED WINES, GROCERIES, &c. 


MPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FIRST QUALITY FAMLIY GROCERIES, OFFER 
ap oy AY A who are choice in their taste, and desire 
article, of Trae—G 
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ie ae = 


THe Alvion, 





August 6 








INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE. 











SECURITY 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE, 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. * | 


THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 


Josers W Riceagn P. Buvry, Wx. Denmstous, Grorcs H. Beren, 
soun — 8. T. Valentine, Epu’p. W. Conties, Epwarp Crowe, 
Rosart L. Cass, Joun R. Was, Wa. Brevsatt, Jr.. Gonos B. Gauewent, 
‘Wu. H. Hosser, Rost. L. Mornay, Surra Lawrence, Tuomas J. Owen, 
Eowarp Wriiers, Wa. Aven Boren, Jos. Lawnencs, ANTHONY _—. 
Joux D. Warnes, L. B. Wrmas, Sam. ©. Paxson, Samuvet D. 4 
Eowarp Meearrt Joun ALLEN, D. Crowwet, JonatTHan ODELL, 
Huser Barkow, Wu F. Mort, E. J. Downe, Rosgrt Bowsg. 
Bowanp Haicar, Epwarp Woop, 





MARINE AND — INSURANCE, 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION IS Ai AAs 4 xD 70 mm FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 

INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N.¥. 

The amount of Capital, over $1,300,000, 

Risks taken rade apres prRReery 

nally amon, 
se. Compan ha ving its large Ces cosnred and invested. ho MUTUAL relates 
of No obligation i« utred of the aseu y' 

pesteal Pression ; ence no respon sibility can attach to the Policy- 





A DIVIDEND of 25 cent, to the Policy holders bas just been declared, out of 
wlB ctu of Aa toh dined oy Fy Oy added to the Capital. 
TRUSTEES. 


Moszs H. Gains Perer Pornisr, Cuas. H. Mamsnaut, Foww Barrierr, 
Boowsus Gre.cus.” Sonor. Livineston, Henry A. Corr, E.ias Powvert, 





Ourver Stats, Jr. Lous UT. Josern Fouixe,Jr. Groroe G. Honson, 
a oY, Awtuony B. Newson, Jacon R. Nevius, U. A. Mugpocs, 
Drake Mi ALFRED & Jos. Gamtann, Jr., Pency R. Pr» 
@. Wurrn’r. Gaay, Wa. H. Newman, z= Steacnas, ~ CHARLES STRECKER, 
L mau, J. B. Onativia, Avex. M. Lawrence, Samvnt M. Fox, 
Fesp'c.G. Foster, Simon de Vissen, Joun A. Ty 


A. N BILSON, President. 


JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary. Aurnep SETON, Vice-President. 


New York, November 1, 1858. 
STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 








This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 
Dwelling Houses and Furni , Wareh %, Stores and Mer- 
chandise, Factories, Ships in Port, &e. 
On the most favourable terms. All losses will be immediately adjusted, and promptly paid. 





Directors. 
Faevenice R. Lee. Dewton Pearsatt, Atrrep Moors. 
Samus. Wucers, Caartes J. Doves, Bexsauin Ww. Pore, 
Baatvet Surru, Avonzo A. Atvonp, ant & 
Avan W. Sries Joun R. Paxton, b Hewes 
Coawetivs L. Everett, Groner L. RNE, Simeon Tentlame, MD. 
Epwin Pisesox, -amcoe. Weexs, Joun Snorwett, 
Joun A. Deveac, Henny Sare.os, Conneuios B, Tiursom, 
Haver J. Bowes, Anpue Froment James Homes. 





Joszra H. Govwis, 
FREDERICK R. LEE, Presid 





MUTUAL 
LIPEB INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No. 94 BROADWAY. 


UARTERLY STATEMENT@F THE AFFAIRS OF THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
Company of New York, for the Quarter ending 30th April, 1859: 





Assets, Sist January, 1889, per Report... bhnciunivate Ginn date ctikine $5,188,933 42 
Less paid for Taxes hee 18561 and 1852.. ° 












nesccnedinunimanbevainns 37,431 69 

$5,151,501 75 
Receipts Sums the 2 Sa 

For Premi - $263,724 56 

For Interest... LOS THL 85 — 267,505 91 
$5,419,007 66 6 

Disbursements. 
Paid for Claims by Death and Additions................ $111,015 00 
Paid for Resseniases Policies. .... % = 2 







Paid for Annuities............ seo . 
Paid for Commiasions............-++0e-seseereteeeeeesees 11,090 59 
Paid for —_ Medical ey mph 
tage, Salari D, Le. 
IE in Btrecsceett cotrnctte e-seacaal s..  16,320 90—185,415 77 


Cash Assets Ist May, 1859. concessosbesed $5, 263,591 89 


Which are invested as follo’ 
Cash on hand and in Ban! > eS 


moant ed | 
rT an 16.126 Tay 591 89 






n 
Amoant due from Agents 








Deferred premiums. te). . 
Due from Agents for premiums, (in course of trans- 
mission) 








een c ecaveess veegee secre cece aces ceceesseess cesees 20,000 00 
95,548,501 89 
Claims unpaid. .. .$5!,000 
a Policies in force Sist January, 1860 ............00.ccceceeereee 10,993 
Issued during the Quarter.........-.ccce00ccccreceeseeerens cocsccccggbocee 438 
11,431 
Deduet for forfeited, surrendered, cancelled, expired, and dead...... i171 
Policies in force Ist May, 1850.2... .-..cccceeceeeeccceeeeecneceneeeeesenens 11,260 
Of w hich 10,527 ae for the whole life 
wment Policies. 
- 473 Term Policies. 
Net increase for wr the ( Quarter in ) Fuliaiss.. 267 
Viz. : in Life Policies.......... 
" Seaowment Po 
Decrease in Term Policies.........----++ Dir c00 ccnkapecccseovesesece 31 one 
Average amount of Insurance for each Policy of inerease.............- $3,153 63 


I have carefully examined the above statement and believe the same to be correct. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 


Board of Trustees: 
Freperice &. Winston, Joun V. L. Pavrs, Wuuiam Moors. 
Josern Biot, Rosert H. M‘Ourpy, Isaac Green Peanson, 
Joun H Swirt, Wuuas J. Bowker, Wu eTTs, 
Joun P. Yetverron, ALFRED Epwakps, 
Naruaniet Harve, Joun M. Stuart, Geonce R. Crank, 
Samus. E. Srroc.s, Samuve. M. Conse, Lucius Rosinsox, 


Davin Hoapter, Hewer A. Surtne, 
DG 


Groner 8. Coa, 
FOE S. WINSTON, President. 


Secretary, ISAAC fee. otuary, ?erane HOMANS. 
ledical Examiner, MINTURN POST, 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 111 BROADWAY. 
MARINE AND INLAND INSURAN' 
ASSETS, $880. 
—~ COMPANY Lee fg’ oy | TO DO AN EXCLUSIVE a ge BUSI. 
eas, and has returned to its dealers, out of the profits of the year 1868, idend of 
Forty. “hres per Cent— Siz Cent interest on the outctandi 


Wissam V. Brapy, 
; 5, Ww. K. Staone, 
Avex. W. Braproxp, 








SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 
Benjamin J. Pentz, Secretary. 


LIFB INSURANCE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL Company, 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
APIT. (WITH ACCUMULATIONS) oneness. Bi. uxtas & CHARGE FOR CROSS 
Cc x Half Premiums Losses Promptly paid. Cali 


Saul tbe anil 
taken. 
Otico=68 Wall Btreess | iu KNEVITT. Acressr. 


METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
pt GORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 








Cash Ca 
THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH “CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 
one only three other city companies, continues to insure all kinds of person- 


, buildings, ships in port and their cargoes, on terms as low as are 
t with the security of the insurers and the insured. 





DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 


Josera B. Vauncm, Manrtin Bares, Jr., Giiserr 8. Bexcxman, 
LaowarD ArrLesy, Dupury B. FuLuer, Joun ©. Henperson, 
Paxv'x H. Wo.cort, Cuasies L.Woss, Lorna Freeman, 
Wiis K. Srrone, ARREN De.ano, Jr., Epwarp Macomssr, 
Mosss Tayion, - Henny V. Burisr, Warsow BE. Cass, 


Jauus 0. SueLpon, — B. Vannom, Jr., Cuances E. Arriesy, 
Danrer Panisu, Jas. Lon. Granam,Jr., BSaxv. D. Braprorp, Jr., 
‘Gustavus A. Conover, ae R. Mclivarns, 


DWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
ROBERT C. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec’y. 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 56 Wall Street. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
22,000,000 STERLING, OR $10,000,000, 
Paid up Capita: ana Surplus, $3,000, 
4 SPECIAL FUND OF $250,000 HELD IN NEW YORK, 
TO MEET LOSSES. 


Losses adjusted in New York, and prompt! 
dn addition to its Pine Wanioens, teks Ooenpany f pe cf to transact 
LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 
James 





Adam Norrie, Call, Richard Irvin. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Wm. > ps, Adam Norrie, 


Epuvnp Hi , Surveyor 
or A. B. MeDonald, Agent. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund ae Assurance Society.) 
Orrics ov Tus General Agents For Tas Unirsp Srares, 





LOCAL Swe OF DIRECTORS. 


Robert J. Dillon, W. Gerard, Junr. Henry Ladlam, 
C. Bdward Habicht, Caleb Barstow, J. G. Holbroke. 
gy > —— Dillon | aint, 
crTOR— ° INSULTING CouNsEL—J. W. Gerard. 
Mepjcat Examinen—S. 8. Keene. 


The Local Board of Directors meet e other Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall 
gure New Yk, vere ll since sonerted cvnnected with the Society's 
of 


‘8 Operations 
eatin atvening of ptness 
br phys el, Settlement of Claims, fe. tng 
anit led ee sie, 71 WallStreet, New York, and al cina| 
+ cen romaen ag a eee 





of the issue of 1856. 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL. 











to buy, but shall be pi 
and ev ting. Don’t forget to look a! 


_FURNITURE, &e. 


MEEKS’ 
CABINET FURNITURE 
WAREROOMS, 
Mos. 333 and 335 FOURTH STREET, 


NORTHWEST CORNER OF BROADWAY. 


JOHN ME MEEKS, 
Of the old firm of J. & J. W. MEEKS, 


Invites the attention of Furniture buyers to a large and elegant assortment of Cabinet 
Farniture, suitable for 


Parlours, Dining-Rooms, Libraries, &c., 


made from eslasted and well-censoned weed, in the latest and most Bt 
—_ hy approved styles, at 








The well-known reputation of the late firm for making 
SUPERIOR CABINET 


will be fully sustained. 





FURNITURE. . 
RICH AND MEDIUM CLASS. 
ar 
E. W. HUTCHINGS, 
475 Sasateey, (up statzs.) ) meow vs yom (between Broome and 


t of new and bees ant styles, os the PARLOUR, LIBRARY, D 
ING 40 BOOM and 1 CHAMBER, of a gen an fr OAK and MAHOGANY, inthe 
“4, Fae Lae warranted. 
RICKS WER than any other manufactory in the United States for the same class of 


full assortment of ev dese ion of Furnit al hand, made to order, 
UNDER hie PERSOW AU SUPERINTEN DENCE. = ctgabives = - 


ared to execute orders, toed and ELEGANT Di 
ORNAMENTAL. iL WouD MANTEL R, and FIRE RCES, with MIRRORS, PReMEe col He 
other work cennected with such styles of FURNISHING. —DESIGNS of which can be 
at his Warerooms, as above. 





ARCHITECTURAL DECORATIONS, 
Plain and Artistic Furniture, &c. 
es ove SuEeCRTER yyy ede yy te Teer HE CONTINUES To 
urnishio Decorat! ouses, 
paee 0 therewith, vig: Plain cal Decorative Paisting, Pao ng, Cabinet W | 
, Mirror and Pietare Frames. Carving, piting. Paper 
frogee, (haodelors Ce orks. will be couted in the besi and at the lowes 
mn wi 1 ex manner 
Estimates will be made without charge. 


rates. 
GEORGE PLATT, 
Office and Manafactory, 327 and 


"329 Fourth Avenue. 


INDIA RUBBER SPRING BED. 


EMOVAL TO 312 BROADWAY, SECOND BLOCK ABOVE STEWART’S, WHERE 
we ~~ all who bave never seen such an article to look at them. We won't ask you 
to serve you, if you like them. ay are perfectly a, sweet 
‘ou can also see at the same p! 
Colton’s Patent Iron Folding Beds‘ 
That take up your bedding witbout trouble. 


REMEMBER 312 BROADWAY. 


HOWE'S PATENT ELLIPTIC SPRING BED. 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 
“* Commends Itself to every lover of easy repose.”’—N. Y. EVANGELIST, 
“It needs only to be seen to be appreciated.” —J. Y. TRIBUNE. 
“It will be universally used.”—J. Y. TIMES. 
“ Has accomplished the object Geter H0ED 5 be ppnow 
“ Ranks fo inv 5 
ue rr among INTEL 
“Cool, compact, durable, portable, cheap, cleanly, and delight 
fuls”—ANICK ERBOCKER ee 
“ It is precisely the article wanted.”—MERCANTILE TIMES. 
ELLIPTIC SPRING BED may be "procured of first class dealers throughout the 
Co. according 


The 
United States and Canadas, or direct from Retail price, fi 
to width. For circulars and further inf ; rom 80 


GEO. F. GRAY, See. Elliptic Bed 8p: Spring Co. 
nite : 23 Broadway. ‘ew York. 


PORTABLE COAL GAS APPARATUS. 
IT IS A FIXED FACT! 
(TBE GAS GENERATING COMPANY 18 4 GREAT SUCCESS, AND THEIR APPARA- 


tus worss ond their uine expecta! be seen in operation 
the St. Steins Bwak No. or German Club House No. hi e No. 106 Fourth ‘Avenea, anak 
Patentees. 














at the office of . No. 512 2 Broad wa: 
a - for Seon ‘recollect HEN DRIORE BROTEERO T 





AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKE 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 


I= SSUE arenes or Boag aid FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
Wi i. Id through the Messrs. Rorusca:ip’s of Paris-London, Frankfort, and Vienna, 
tl 8. 





RICHARD BELL, te 
J. RAE. 23 
FFER FOR 8A BI ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND THE 
Bank of Montreal ana my in ums urchasers. sad 


Canada, to si 
CREDITS issned, Sterling Exchange, and Notes, and Payable in Canada 
chased or Collected. ps ~— 





JOHN MUNROE &@ CO., 


AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO.5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
qasan. CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
and Cities of 
FRANC HOLLAND, PORTUGA GERMANY, 
Gueat BRITAIN, BELGIUM, RWITERRLAND, eta. 
IRELAND, SPAIN, ITAL SWEDEN. 


on 
ATHE! BEYROUT oqusqpamemerte, CAIRO 
ALEXANDRIA, JERUSALEM, ke., ae. 
Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 





WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
N. Y. OE Ee SEORANER CO, 
a CALIFORNI ORRGO: xD THE WICH 
LANDS, by the Mai] Steamers of and Sikh of cach moat a = 
Oe ey ete et 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 
1ssUB 
Guna Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN BUROPE, CHINA, &c. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
cepineeresrepessmenieeentte eta 


a = AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVI 
yh 18 PRO DED 


Sebo enh ontiie and bills 
at ranted, Pee. cre 








fm 29 William Street, New York. 





BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, on Water Street, New York. 
Issue Basx OF CHARLESTON 

‘Sak OF LIVERPOOL, 
touny of Cas Sunes Guiting end upwards, payable at any of the Banks in Exouanp, Ina 





WILDER'S PATEST 
SALAMANDER SAFES, 
SECURED WITH 
The Best oe <n and Burglar-Proof Locks. 
G. WILDER & CO., 
AGENTS FOR —* PATENTER AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Depot, No. 191 Broadway, corner of Dey Street, 
NEW YORK. 
And No. 1 South Water Street, Chicago, Tl. 
MANUFACTORY, THIRD AVENUE, COR. THIRTEENTH STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Homce.—This celebeated Fire Preef Sate is no longer made end sold by Silas C. Herring, 
his license baviag aps 


Tiyeasded copusate Meaaio oa "us Weskae Por Si and be Word's F . Nee 
York, 18h and are cae Metal the Works Pag, Lmao, ee Lawton Warts 


Safes are now stmitted to be offered 
challenge wort 'o produce an fowauce ¥theas Salen faling to premerve™ car 
ied.” SSP ae 


Locks. 
. opposite City Hall. 


al 
ie 
| 


The Cheapen i Best, and m 
other, 


JOHN CATTNACH, 
TRUNK MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, 
86 Broadway, Cor. of Wall Street, 
and 700 omaens ~~ 
Near Fourth Street. 


OLE Pg yorum, DRESS TRUNK: FOR EUROPEAN AND AMERI- 
Stes Si ante Fravtitiag ocd Btigetis Bene tone mF -— 5 





R's 
FIVE MINUTE 
ICEB CREAM FREEZERS, 
As Improved for 1859. 
WITH STAMPED IRON COVERS AND BOTTOMS—TINNED. 
only Freezer known whieh to nonstrected on wan Sctenpin princigttn, 
ry — bE labour than 
being at the Suman Gee the aun Gusabte tn chresianes ual most certain in its 


Agents for the United States, 


qo 


tions. 
Sole 
E. KETCHUM & CO., 
Manufacturers of Japanned and Planished Tin Ware, 
289 Pearl Street, New York. 


PREPARE FOR HOT WEATHER. 
WINSHIP’S 
SELF-VENTILATING REFRIGERATORS 


ARE THE ONLY 
PERFECT PRESERVERS FOR PROVISIONS OF ALL KINDS. 





BRAMHALL, HEDGE & CO., 
442 BROADWAY, 
BETWEEN HOWARD AND GRAND STREETS. 


REFRIGERATORS! REFRIGERATORS !! 





VARYING IN PRICE FROM 4TO 40 DOLLARS. 
- SALE aT 
J. & C. BERRIAN'S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 
601 Broadway, New York. 


The Largest and Most Complete Assortment 
woven FURNISHING ARTICLES 
this country, is offered at the Lowest Prices 
Bannuars HOUSE FURNISHING 'WARE-ROOMS, 

601 Broadway, New York. 

Spee oh ey bey tg te tg and Histels supplied 
short notice, oa the most reasouabie te: ~* 








SUMMER FURNITURE 
J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 BROADWAY. 
Have now on hand a full supply of 
RUSTIC FURNITURE, CANE WORK, ORNAMENTAL BRCNZED, AND PalNTED 
IRON WORK. 


Japanned Bird Cages &c., &-.. which are offered at the Lowest Prices. 


SILVER PLATED WARE. 
TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 
JAPANNED TEA TRAYS. 


J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 Broadway, New York. 


nny A me hey mee my ey SP Coes Rw Pe ee Ss ee, 
which are offered at the lowest prices. An early call 


THE HOME GYMNASIUM 
roasisa 

















and other valuables, 





— 
= 





